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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, all conumunications should be addressed. 


- 


where 


TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers expcricnce any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srecrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back nunvbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE 


——__- 


WEEK. 


i = E responsible for the conduct of the Irish Theological 

Quarterly have evidently thought better of their recent 
deplorable transgression. We hasten to record this fact with 
satisfaction, a satisfaction, however, which in many respects, 
as we shall proceed to explain, must be gravely qualified. We 
have to thank a correspondent for informing us that the 
of the Trish Theological Quarterly (produced at 
Maynooth) have in their January number repudiated the recent 
article by Professor O’Rahilly which we felt it our duty to 
denounce in exceedingly strong terms. It will be remembered 
that in that article Mr. O’Rahilly, in dealing with the ethics 
of resisting an alleged tyranny, presented an argument which 
amounted to “ Killing No Murder.” 


e litors 


We will quote again a few sentences from Mr. O’Rahilly’s 
article :— 

The ordinary procedure of war as of criminal jurisdictian 
must be regarded as dispensed with, so long as the nation is 
in the physical impossibility of organizing regular warfare. 
If such irregular methods—with their consequent danger of 
cdemoralization—are permitted or even enjoined, it is perfectly 
clear that when the nation is able to organize and equip a 
quasi-military force, acts of belligerency require no special 
justification. Nor is thera any need of a formal declaration 
of war, for such a declaration is merely an ordinance of positive 
international law which affects only the signatories of the 
Hague and Geneva regulations. It is the usurper who by his 
continued occupation has declared war on the nation. It 
is the right and duty of the nation to defend, by every effective 
means in its power, its liberty, its honour, and its independence.” 
The issue containing that poisonous doctrine was stamped 
with the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 








Dublin. Consider what such sentiments meant when they 
were hurled into the midst of the present Irish turmoil and 
were taken as the considered Roman Catholic judgment upon 
the campaign of assassination. If Mr. O’Rahilly’s words 
meant anything at all they were a justification of murder, 

The January number of the Jrish Theological Quarterly opens 
with an article by Mr. J. Fitzpatrick entitled “‘Some more 
Theology about Tyranny: a Reply to Professor O’Rahilly.” 
As will be gathered from the title of the article, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
repudiates Mr. O’Rahilly’s conclusions. But the chief interest 
of the article is that a footnote has been appended by the 
editors. We have not ourselves yet had an opportunity of 
seeing this, and we must rely for the wording of the footnote 
upon our correspondent. We have the best reason, however, 
for relying upon his accuracy. The editors say :— 

‘** We owe an apology to our Censor. By arrangement with 
our printers everything is submitted to the Censor from the 
publishers, So far as the printers of our October issue can 
remember, when we inquired on the 12th of that month, tho 
usual procedure had been adopted in connexion with Mr. 
O’Rahilly’s article. Through some accident or other, however, 
the proofs never reached the Censor We were unaware of the 
fact until the issue was published and in the hands of the 


subscribers.—The Editors.” 


This editorial withdrawal and expression of regret unfor- 
The poor 


tunately leaves several questions to be answered. 
printer receives the blame. No one else is required to share 
it with him. The grievances of printers who all the world 
over are continually being made to bear the odium which 


to 


other people would make an engaging volume if 
Printers are the scapegoats of 


the editors 


belongs 
such a book could be written. 
the literary world, In this case it is obvious that 
accepted Mr. O’Rahilly’s disgraceful article, and that all they 
are able to say now is that through a mistake it was never seen 
by the Censor and that the Archbishop’s imprimatur was there- 
fore affixed to the October number through a misunderstanding. 
ur satisfaction mus 1en be qualified so seriously that i 
O tisf ust tl be qualified iously that it 
almost disappears. It would require a Pa 
Letters to do justice to the conditions under which the J/ris 
Letters to do justice to tl lit ler which the Jrish 
Theological Quarterly is produced. Murder is condoned with 
d a7 Y 

pious arguments which are distributed far and wide apparently 
with Hierarchical approval; and the editors, who for all wo 
know may have caused murder by inspiring hesitating met 
l y | 1 murder by i ¢ hesitating 1 
to commit a foul crime in the belief 


scal in new Provincial 


to make up their mind 
that God will bless them for it, say that the printer is to blame! 

We can understand the printer's trepidation. It is not to be 
wondered at that his memory has become hazy, and that the 
explanation now published to the world is based on “ so far as 
the printers of our October issue canremember.” Willthose who 
have been told, under the Archbishop’s sanction as they thought, 
that murder is justifiable now be encouraged to turn to the 
printer for absolution? Who else is to grant it to them sinc 
nobody but the printer is to blame ? But is this pitiful explar 
ation, satisfactory though it may seem to the editors, to 
seriously accepted by the Government ? Do the Government 
think that if they were to proceed against anybody it would be 
fair to proceed against the printer ? 

Really, we cannot imagine why the Government have been 
such consistent respecters of persons tliat they have allowed 
learned Roman Catholic theologians who juggle with history, 
tradition, and doctrine in order to evolvea condonation of murder, 
to go about their business immune from prosecution. Why have 
not Members of Parliament forced action upon the Government ? 
Do they all mean to join in this tragic joke of putting the blam4 
It seems to us preposterous, and most diss 
t, that it should be left to a new* 


on the printer ? 
creditable to the Governmen 
paper to extort from the leaders of theological thought in Dublin 
a confession that the Maynooth editors went too far in allowing 
a defence of murder to be published, 
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Each day still sees some foul crime committed by the 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland. Two policemen were ambushed and 
shot dead near Limerick on January 13th. Mr. McGrath, 
K.C., a moderate Nationalist, was murdered in his house in 
Dublin on January 14th. Two policemen were shot and badly 
wounded in a crowded street in Cork on January 15th; no one 
attempted to help them or to capture the assassins. General 
Strickland was moved by this disgraceful affair to tell the 
Deputy Lord Mayor that, unless law-abiding people helped to 
rid the city of the murder-gang, he would have to take drastic 
measures to prevent policemen from being attacked in the 
streets. On January 17th a policeman was murdered in a 
public-house near Clonmel. On the 18th a police patrol was 
ambushed near Galway, and had six casualties. On the 19th 
soldiers were wounded in ambushes in Cork and Tipperary. 
To talk of peace when the “ Irish Republican Army” is still 
perpetrating these daily outrages with the connivance of a 
terrorized population is hypocritical. Martial law properly 
administered is the only cure for these disorders, 





A Sinn Fein gang attempted, carly on Saturday, January 15th, 
to set fire to the great stores of the Vacuum Oil Company beside 
Wandsworth Bridge. Fortunately, they were interrupted by a 
policeman before they could start a blaze among the oil-barrels. 
They fired at the unarmed constable and ran away. They were 
chased by other policemen, at whom they fired. A young 
Irishman was arrested near the oil-stores, and was charged with 
attempted arson and murder. Six other Irishmen were arrested 
in South London on Monday by armed detectives, who took them 
by surprise. The Sinn Fein terrorists, pursuing the dynamiters’ 
tactics of a generation ago, hope to terrify Great Britain into 
recognizing an Irish Republic. 


No true Englishman will be able to read without the warmest 
admiration for Major G. H. Putnam the accounts in American 
newspapers which have just reached us of his encounters with 
Sinn Fein interrupters and meeting-breakers. Some months ago 
Major Putnam, a veteran of the Civil War, and now, we believe, 
in his 77th year, tried to address a meeting in the Erasmus Hall, 
Brooklyn, on the subject of the League of Nations and good 
relations between Great Britain and America. He was prevented 
from speaking. He made another attempt as described in the 
papers which have just arrived, As an American leader-writer 
says :— 





“The ammunition employed by the two sides differed in 

character. Mr. Putnam used reason. His opponents hooted, 
slammed desks, and called him a crook and a lackey of King 
George. The loser was not Mr. Putnam. His message will 
reach a much wider audience than the few hundred revellers in 
Erasmus Hall. There can be nothing but admiration for the 
single-handed courage that will face insult and riot in behalf of 
a cause.” 
The same writer humorously expresses the belief that the third 
battle may be expected to take place in April. We offer our 
congratulations to Major Putnam not because he happened to 
say agreeable things about Great Britain but because he is a 
brave truth-telling man whose courage never falters with his 
growing burden of years. 

Mr. Harding, who will become President of the United States 
on March 4th, has given two important indications of his future 
policy. He stated last week that he “ would assume power 
with a determination to strive for the reduction of armaments, 
and that he was willing to co-operate with others to that end.” 
In a letter to Mr. Stewart, Chairman of the Sulgrave Institute, 
he said that “ the labour of uniting into still closer amity and 
understanding the English-speaking peoples of the world has 
a significance of good to all Americans and to all nations and 
races of the world.” He added :— 

“I believe that when the wisdom of America is summoned 

to assist the world in building a workable, as distinguished 
from a bungling, agreement or association for the prevention 
of war, the unity of the English-speaking peoples will play no 
small part, not to invade the rights or exclude the fellowship 
of other nations, but to protect and include them.” 
Mr. Harding’s pronouncement, which is in line with the best 
American traditions, is most welcome. Great Britain and 
America, acting together, can unquestionably secure and main- 
tain peace in the world. 





M. Briand on Sunday took office in succession to M. Leygues 
as Premier of France. M M€aoul Péret, the President of the 
Chamber, failed to form ¢ Ministry because M. Briand and 





M. Poincaré both wanted the Foreign Office. M. Briand solved 
the difficulty by forming his own Ministry, with himself as 
Foreign Minister, and leaving M. Poincaré out. M. Briand has 
been Premier four times before, and is unquestionably one of the 
ablest of French statesmen. His Cabinet represents a coalition 
of the moderate Republican parties and includes M. Doumer as 
Minister of Finance and M. Barthou as Minister for War. 


The French Courts on Thursday, January 13th, ordered that 
the General Confederation of Labour should be dissolved, and 
fined its chief officials. The Confederation was found guilty 
not only of infringing the French law of associations on various 
technical points, but also of violating the spirit of the law by 
“ pursuing political and revolutionary aims which were outside 
the limits proper to the activities of trade unions.” The Con- 
federation did in fact instigate a railway strike last May and tried 
to cover its failure by calling for a general strike in the hope 
of provoking a revolution. The democratic Third Republic is 
far stricter than Great Britain in its regulation of trade unions, 
and is determined not to allow the trade union leaders to usurp 
the Government. The judgment of the courts reflects public 
opinion. At the General Election the Socialists sustained a 
crushing defeat, because the French peasants and workmen 
resented the disturbance caused by the extremists who had gained 
control of the Confederation of Labour. 


Lord Cave’s Commission reported on Thursday that the 
Chartered Company would have been entitled to £4,435,225 
if it had ceased to administer Southern Rhodesia on March 31st, 
1918. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had 
decided that the Company should be repaid the sums which 
it had advanced for necessary adnaAnistrative expenses. Lord 
Cave’s Commission was appointed in July, 1919, to determine 
the precise amount. The Company claimed £7,886,117, and 
interest at 5 per cent. on its net expenditure. The Commission 
disallowed the claim for interest, and reduced the main account 
by about two-fifths. The value of the lands used for commercial 
purposes or alienated by the Company will be estimated here- 
after. It is well for all parties concerned that the financial 
problem in Southern Rhodesia should be defined, although the 
status of the colony may not be changed for some time to come. 


Unemployment in America has assumed far greater propor- 
tions than in Great Britain. According to the J'imes there are 
over 2,000,000 men out of work. The dollar has appreciated so 
greatly in terms of francs, lire, and marks that Europe cannot 
afford to buy American goods, and even our own imports are 
much reduced. The American public has refused to purchase at 
the inflated prices which were the outcome of scarcity and of 
inflated wages, and the natural result is unemployment. The 
manufacturers are now reducing their prices and offering lower 
wages. The textile workers, recognizing that fair wages are 
better than none, have agreed to a reduction of 22} per cent. 
In the steel trades wages have fallen by 10 or 20 per cent. The 
effect of these reductions will soon be manifest in the world’s 
markets, and will be felt by British industry first of all. <A 
decline in nominal wages will mean lower prices, and will thus 
enable us to compete on better terms for the export trade by 
which we exist. 





The Board of Trade announced on Thursday that the Index 
Figure of retail prices on January Ist was 165, four points 
below the figure for December Ist and eleven points below the 
figure for November Ist, the highest yet recorded. The Index 
Figure for October Ist was 164. Any decline of this arbitrary 
standard is most welcome, except perhaps to the Civil servants 
and the railwaymen whose salaries have mounted as the Board 
of Trade’s estimate of retail prices rose. But it remains to be 
seen whether the movement of prices, which is reflected and 
exaggerated by the Index Figure, will continue downward. 
A year ago the Index Figure was 125; the cost of living was 
nominally two and a-quarter times as great as in July, 1914. 
Prices must fall heavily if we are even to return to the level 
of January, 1920, which was very high. Yet it is plain that 
until the decline in prices has come and gone there can be no 
genuine revival of trade. People will not buy on a falling 
market, and attempts to maintain artificially high prices and 
wages can only delay the recovery. 





The Labour politicians continue to denounce the Government 
for suggesting that employers should keep all their men employed 
for part of the week instead of dismissing some of them. In the 
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notice of a Labour conference to be held next week it is stated 
that ‘“‘ Labour warnings on this question have been repeatedly 
neglected.” The Labour leaders have short memories. In 
March, 1919, a joint committee of employers and trade union- 
ists, appointed in the preceding month by the National Industrial 
Conference, reported on various labor questions. In regard 
to unemployment the committee noted that short time was 
habitually adopted in many industries when work was slack. 
The report proceeded :— 

“The Committee think that this method of avoiding dis- 
placement of labour and the consequent risk and inconvenience 
to the workpeople concerned has considerable value. In this 
connexion they suggest that the machinery of the Joint Indus- 
trial Councils or other joint representative bodies in each industry 
affords a convenient method of controlling and regulating short- 
time working as a means of preventing unemployment.” 

The Committee were unanimous in making this recommendation, 
and the first of many trade union leaders to sign the report was 
Mr. Henderson himself. 


It must be added that the Committee appended as a con- 
dition that “‘the normal provision for maintenance should be 
more adequate and of wider application ’’ than was provided at 
that time by the Unemployment Insurance scheme. Since then 
the scheme has been greatly extended and the unemployment 
benefit increased, so that the condition has been fulfilled. Yet 
we do not find Mr. Henderson and his co-signatories applauding 
the Government in their prompt endeavour to carry out the 
report of March, 1919. On the contrary, the Labour leaders 
are trying to make political capital out of a national misfortune, 
and are suggesting that the main cure for unemployment is to 
increase the allowance to the men out of work. That way lies 
bankruptey. 

The Government have decided to put the men at Woolwich 
Arsenal and Portsmouth and Devonport Dockyards on short 
time next week, rather than dismiss many of them. It might 
be thought that workers employed by the State would grate- 
fully concur in this policy of tiding over a crisis. But the 
Woolwich employees have made a strong protest against short 
time. Whether their work is needed or not, the Arsenal 
employees regard themselves as having an indefeasible right to 
their full wages, which the community is to pay. They suggest, 
further, that all the men and women who were temporarily 
engaged at the Arsenal during the war ought to be maintained 
for the rest of their lives, in work or out of work, by a grateful 
to have 


country. The State as an employer is thought 


inexhaustible resources. 


The municipal employees of Uford struck in a body on Thurs- 
The ford Urban Council had differences 
with nine electrical engineers. The Council had accepted the 
award of a national joint board giving these men very high 
wages, but qualified its acceptance by deciding to reconsider 
the matter after six months. Thereupon the nine engineers 
struck and cut off the electric supply, leaving Ilford in darkness 
und without trams. The clerks, dustmen, and others, who 
had trivial grievances of their own, seized the opportunity to 
strike ‘‘in sympathy.” The pet theory of the Labour Party 
is that persons employed by the State or a municipality work 
harder and show more public spirit than those in private 
employment. This pleasant fancy was not borne out at Ilford, 
where the 600 municipal employees showed a desire to punish 
the 80,000 inhabitants for notacce‘ling to all their demands. The 
strike ended on Wednesday. The electrical engineers were 
given the full benefits of the award; the minor employees 


day, January 13th. 


agreed to discuss their claims. 

The Times has published some delightful and penetrating 
articles on the character of Labour unrest and British revo- 
lutionary ideas by Dr. A. Shadwell. We have space only to 
refer to the remarks about the Labour movement towards 
better education, as these are of particular interest. After 
describing the various centres of education which are at work, 
Dr. Shadwell sums up in the following words :— 


‘*The London College has acquired ground at Kew, where it 
already has an extension and contemplates building on a con- 
siderable scale. It will not lack clients, for there is an immense 
reservoir of latent capacity and aspiration among the wage- 
earners. And as it develops in size it must enlarge the scope 
of instruction, for students of inquiring mind will want to roam 
over the whole field. And with this will come a gradual change 
of outlook. The college scorns the ‘ academic’ tone of Oxford. 
I do not know exactly what that is, but I suppose ‘ academic ’ 
means formal, stereotyped, and unreal. The college is itself 





far more academic than Oxford. The true analogy is a Jesuit 
seminary, in which all the teaching—of an admirable quality— 
is shaped to produce the perfect servant of the soelety and 
propagandist of its doctrines. The place of Loyola is taken 
by Marx, and the uncritical docility with which his doctrines 
are swallowed and given out again is truly Jesuitical. But 
that will not last. The critical faculty is bound to assert itself 
and is already beginning to do so. ~ 

That surely is not only sound but very hopeful criticism, 
expressed with the lightest of touches. 


Dr. Addison’s ambitious and costly housing campaign, which 
has not led to the erection of many houses, seems to have been 
based on inaccurate estimates. He induced the Prime Minister 
to tell Parliament that at least 500,000 new houses were required 
to make up the arrears of building in the war-period. But 
the Registrar-General’s recent report for 1919 states that, as 
the population in that year exceeded that of 1911 by only 
700,000, a net addition of 140,000 houses for 1911-19 would 
suffice. The Times points out that local authorities and public 
utility societies have let contracts for 140,000 houses, of which 
13,350 are finished and 57,000 are under construction, and 
that private builders are erecting 29,000 houses, of which 
5,811 are finished. If the Registrar-General is right, the 
housing problem is in a fair way to be solved, and Dr. Addison 
may cease to spend large sums on his official weekly journal 
and other expensive propaganda. The scarcity of skilled 
labour in the building trade accounts for the slow progress of 
many housing schemes in London and elsewhere. 


The Report of the Select Committee on Government printing 
and stationery, which was published on Monday, points to one 
source of waste. The Committee found that the Stationery 
Office now costs nearly £6,000,000 a year, whereas before the war 
it cost only £1,200,000. The five-fold increase is due in part 
to the rise of prices, in part to the new policy of having half the 
Government printing done in State printing-offices. But a 
large part of this heavy increase in expenditure must be set 
down to the propagandist zeal of various departments, which 
employ numbers of journalists and others to advertise their 
activities. Dr. Addison is a passionate believer in this propa- 
ganda, and his weekly journal Housing, supplemented by 
innumerable type-written circulars, must cost the country much 
money, though it does not seem to produce any tangible 
result in the shape of new houses. 

We record with much regret the death of Dr. John Beattie 
Crozier, who was well known as a writer upon philosophy, 
history, and economics. Dr. Crozier used often to write letters 
to the Spectator, and they were characteristic of the man. In 
some ways—in his mental and literary technique—he fell short 
of his high aims, but his sincerity, his chivalry, his entire good- 
heartedness, and his reverent grappling with the greatest of all 
problems with which man can deal, were always an inspiring 
influence. Perhaps what appealed to us more than anything 
else in his character was his unreserved sympathy with and his 
admiration for youth. He never looked backward with repining 
or self-pity. He urged young men on, took delight in their 
performance, and was incapable of jealousy. In a letter to the 
Spectator about Donald Hankey’s articles, he exclaimed—we 
quote the sense and not the exact words—‘‘ I salute the young 
prophet. He has put into words exactly what I have been 
trying in vain to say all my life!” 


We also greatly regret to record the death, throughan accident 
in America, of Mr. Gervase Elwes, the well-known singer. When 
he left the Diplomatic Service to become a professional singer he 
did so out of sheer love for the singer’s art. His interpretation 
of every song was a thing complete in itself, distinguished, and 
perfectly considered. We have had no finer interpreter of Bach, 
and, at all events in his later years, Mr. Elwes would probably 
have admitted that Bach was his favourite even to the displacc- 
ment of Brahms. His accomplished singing was inseparable 
from his character and his temperament. He sang always with 
perfect taste and perfect good breeding; it was this which 
distinguished him rather than the quality of his voice. In all 
his acts he was unfailingly regardful of others. He was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and it would be impossible to point to a more 
admirable type among the English Roman Catholic families. 


Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. i 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85$ 
Thursday week, 83}; a year ago, 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DOVER AND ITS LESSONS. 


HE Dover election was not, in our opinion, fought 
upon the best and wisest lines. In the circumstances 
the case for Economy indeed suffered certain disad- 
vantages, like all causes championed by Mr. Bottomley, 
and made a “ stunt ” by the “ stunt ” loving portion of the 
Press. Again, the Economy candidate was admittedly 
not a man of political experience or oratorical force, or 
with a specially magnetic personality. We have no desire 
to depreciate him, but he was clearly not the kind of man 
who sweeps the electors off their feet and makes them say 
“Men, not measures. Whoever else is unfit to go to 
Parliament, this man is fit; and whatever his personal 
views, the House of Commons will be richer by his presence.” 
On the other hand, Major John Astor was an exceptionally 
good candidate. Not only did his youth, his fine war 
service, and his fifteen wounds make him a man of mark, but 
so did the moderation, good sense, and good manners with 
which he conducted the campaign. He was, in truth, an 
ideal candidate for a borough like Dover. He belonged 
to the type who would naturally be liked by the soldiery 
and the sailors ; who would be admired by the retired men 
and women of independent means, of the kind that throng 
the villas of the South Coast, and, finally, who would be 
attractive to the professional and middle-class population. 
Sir Thomas Polson performed what was little less than 
an electoral miracle. He swept the constituency. 

What are the chief lessons to be drawn from this fact ? 
The first is that under existing conditions any man who is 
put up in a constituency on the sole policy of cutting down 
national expenditure, and therefore reducing national 
taxation, is an almost certain winner. His Coalition 
opponent, since he is bound by loyalty to his party and 
his leaders to adopt the Government’s view of finance, 
and to attempt to maintain it before the electorate, is 
doomed to defeat unless he is so skilful a dialectician as to 
be able to persuade people that he can be elected at one 
and the same time as a stern Economist and a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Government or else as a 
spell-binder who will be able by some hypnotic influence 
to bring the Government into saner ways. Otherwise, 
at the moment support of the Government’s financial 
policy means political obliteration. 

By the Government’s financial policy we mean not the 
support of any special tax or special form of expenditure, 
naval, military, or civil, but the policy which we ventured to 
describe on a previous occasion as that of “ The Duke’s 
biscuit.”” The Duke, it will be remembered, said ‘“ Hang 
it all, a man must have a biscuit,” and would give no 
heed to the people who pointed out to him that in the 
existing conditions of his finance it was impossible for him 
to have his wonted Ducal Biscuits. The biscuits meant 
keeping up a still-room and a staff of still-room maids! The 
Government is always saying it must have this or that 
“ biscuit,” and never asks the essential, the all-important 
— “ Where is the money to come from?” Dr. 

ohnson said, ‘* If you call a dog Harvey, I shall love him.” 
Just now, if you call a candidate an anti-Expenditure 
man, the constituents will not only love him, but will 
overwhelm him with devotion. Of course, the Government 
apologists have plenty of elaborate ways of avoiding this 
conclusion, but nevertheless it is the true one. How long 
is this mood, so satisfactory to the moderate man, the man 
of sense, going to last ?. Our hope is, naturally, that it will 
last for many years. Experience shows, however, that 
moods of this kind do not fast for ever, and that if we are 
not able to take occasion by the hand and maintain the 
good and eschew the evil, the men of moderation, of 
essential conservatism, and of common sense will soon 
get daunted and weary. 

The time is ripe for putting up a barrier against that 
increase of expenditure and that increase of taxation 
which must ruin us quite as effectively and as quickly as 
revolution of the Russian kind. But what if the natural 
leaders of the element in the population which we have 
just described have at the moment, for some reason or other, 
not the heart, or the brains, or the sense of self-preservation, 





and the patriotism to take the tide at the flood? What 
if they falter when they should act and are content 
with grumblings instead of deeds? In that case, the mood, 
as we have just said, will certainly pass. Men in all classes— 
for the sane are not confined to the Income Tax payers 
—will grow more ari more pessimistic ; more and more 
depressed ; more and more inclined to say “ Heaven’s will 
be done! We can do nothing. Let it go as it will, and be 
finished.” They will see the country plunging to its 
doom with the kind of feeling with which the better 
people in France, workmen, peasants, intellectuals, as 
well as aristocrats, went to the guillgtine. 

We have reached the stage when a body like the 
People’s Union for Economy, of which we wrote last week, 
must be made or marred. If it does nothing but issue 
pamphlets and letters, however wise and telling in argument, 
the Government will soon realize that they are not a penny 
the worse off for such paper pellets. They will be much 
more inclined to come to terms with people like Mr. 
Bottomley and the protagonists of the newspaper campaign 
than with men who, though they understand the subject 
and treat the matter seriously and not sensationally, have 
not got the energy to take the Wasters by the throat. 

The test of soundness in the Economy controversy is 
one which presents no great difficulty in its application. 
Those who are handling the matter properly are those who 
look at it essentially from the taxation side. It is, of course, 
good per se to see that money is not wasted on unnecessary 
clerks in this department, or unnecessarily expensive houses 
in that, or in so controlling industries that people are not 
allowed to sell as cheaply as they would like on the ground 
that they will interfere with the deliberation with which 
Government hoards should be disposed! The problem 
however, will never be successfully dealt with purely on 
these lines. It is taxation which must be tackled. It is 
taxation beyond the power of the nation to bear it which is 
theevil. It is taxation which calls for the political surgeon’s 
knife. When we are confronted with the argument about 
the duty of putting an accepted policy into operation 
which Governments naturally make so much of, there 
is only one sound reply: “Of course you must be 
responsible for policy. We have no desire to dictate to you 
there. Our dictation shall be on one point and one point only, 
and that is the point of necessity. We cannot, whatever the 
claims of policy, allow the Government lo raise taxation to the 
point where it is destructive of enterprise and industry, and so 
brings ruin upon the community.” 

The efficient economist looks at taxation, looks at the 
spendable income of the nation, and then trusts the 
Executive Government to do the best with the strictly 
limited amount at their command. The inefficient 
economist busies himself with all sorts of items about which 
he finds it impossible to learn the true story or even the true 
defence. The People’s Union for Economy by its publica- 
tions and appeals obviously fully realizes this in the abstract. 
It has now the opportunity of putting its preaching into 
practice and of arousing the country on this point. Will 
the Union seize the opportunity or sink to silence and 
political nonentity, like so many “movements” of the 
past ? 

And here let us say that we have no desire whatever that 
the Union should attack the Government. On the contrary, 
we are very strongly against any such attack being made. 
If the Prime Minister, as he certainly can and certainly 
ought, will put himself at the head of those who ask that 
taxation shall be reduced to the level of safety, and that 
expenditure shall consequently also be reduced to that 
level, he will not only find no opponents among us and 
the friends of thrift generally, but he may perfectly 
well get a new lease of political life. All men 
of experience in public affairs know that the poacher 
turned gamekeeper often does excellent work, and we 
can quite well imagine Mr. Lloyd George throwing himself 
with all his energy and resource into a campaign of rigid 
reduction in expenditure in order to meet the outsiders’ 
demand for the establishment of a strict barrier in the 
matter of taxation—a barrier which no one can pass. 

Here are the three essentials for any movement to 
prevent the risk of National Bankruptcy :— 

No more increase of the total indebledness of the nation 

on any pretext. 
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No more inflation of the currency by printing money when 
it is impossible or inconvenient to borrow i. 

No increase of taxation beyond the annual limit of 
£950,000,000. 


If such a three-barred fence were set up and rigidly 
maintained, though times would be hard and difficult, 
we should get through. As it is, it is not only the awful 
weight of present taxation, but the dread of still higher 
taxation, which is turning us all into a nation of wastrels. 
Men can and will accommodate themselves to almost any 
circumstances which are stable. Once, however, inspire 
them with the belief that conditions are going to be still 
worse, and they lose hope and confidence. But in 
losing these they lose also energy, foresight, and diligence. 

The most that you can hope for in an over-taxed nation 
is petty economies, for with very high taxation it pays 
better to save £100 than to make it. If you cut down 
your expenditure by £100 in minor economies you have 
that £100 to save or to spend on something else. If you 
make £100, the Government will possibly halve it and 
certainly take £30 of it, and leave you only £70. That 
is probably why France became a nation of minor 
economists. France was throughout most of its history 
so grossly and arbitrarily over-taxed that the energy 
required for money-making and speculation was deflected 
to minor economies as the line of least resistance. 

England, on the other hand, was in former days less 
heavily and much less arbitrarily taxed, and therefore her 
people were more inclined to make money than to save it. 
Unquestionably the making instinct is better for a nation 
than the saving instinct. Consult the parable of the man 
who put his talent in a napkin. Here, then, is another 
reason why we must insist upon a barrier to over-taxation 
and arbitrary taxation, and make men feel that they are 
not perpetually at the mercy of the Executive in the matter 
of their spending incomes. ‘ 





AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE. 

[* view of the obstacles which have arisen in America, 

partly through the force of circumstances, partly 
through that instinct for aloofness which inspires so large 
a section of the American people, and partly also owing 
to the harsh working of the Party System, there 
seems at first sight little chance of America taking the 
place she ought to take in the League of Nations. We 
believe, however, that with goodwill, a little diplomacy, 
and a proper understanding of American feeling among 
her European colleagues matters will come right in the 
end. We shall in the end get the substance of the 
League of Nations, if not the name, and possibly that 
substance improved and enriched, or at any rate made 
more practical, and therefore tougher if less idealistic. 

The first ground for our optimism is the personality 
of the new President, Senator Harding. Senator Harding 
is a very good example of a very good type of the American 
public man. Indeed, it would be hardly too much to say 
of him that he represents, as much as any individual can 
represent, the majority of the men who, in the last resort, 
‘tun America, who always have run America, and who 
we believe always will run it. Senator Harding is not 
only of English speech but of English kin, and nurtured 
in the best American political traditions, which at bottom 
are British traditions. To put it in a very plain way, 
he is an American through and through, and knows he is 
an American without having to pinch himself or otherwise 
remind himself of the fact. 

That is the type to which the President-elect belongs. 
Further, all one hears of him and reads of him seems to 
show that he is a man of moderate, reasonable, and stead- 
fast principles. He is the kind of man who is not easily 
turned cither for or against ideas, and yet he is not 
of that sordidly stubborn sort which rejects anything 
which is in the least idealistic. He is, we gather, a man 
not unlike President McKinley. The latter when in 
office and under the stress of events proved that he was 
not the respectable nonentity that people thought, but a 
very wise and sincere statesman who could rise to an 
oceasion and let the office bring cut the great sides of his 
nature. That Senator Harding is a journalist, and one 
who has spent his life as a newspaper proprietor, editor, 
and writer, naturally appeals to us. But beyond and in 





addition to one’s pride in seeing a member of one’s own 
particular profession rise to the occupation of as high 
a& post in government as the world has to offer, we 
are convinced that a journalistic training is a very 
good one for a President or Prime Minister. Journal- 
ists are always accused of being superficial, and so no 
doubt some of them are. One must never forget, how- 
ever, that a man at the head of an Executive under modern 
conditions is also bound to be in a sense superficial. 
The President of the United States must give daily 
a dozen decisions of first-class importance, and must 
give them on subjects very often where he cannot 
trust to expert advisers, but must decide for himself, and 
take at short notice a line right or wrong. Now, in a 
humbler way this is exactly what a newspaper editor is 
constantly called upon to do. He is always having to 
take a line, very often to take it suddenly, and generally 
to take it on what is possibly imperfect information. At 
any rate, his information is almost always two-sided, 
and it therefore demands that the balance between truth 
and justice and their opposites shall be struck. 

Appalling as it must at first seem, even to a journalist, 
to give decisions such as those a President must give daily, 
the matter is not half as overwhelming to him as it must 
be to a man without the journalistic training who is 
suddenly put into the highest office in the country. The 
President of the United States may be called upon in one 
and the same morning to give decisions which involve 
problems of currency, the rights and wrongs of Bolshevism, 
the Yellow Peril, the Negro Problem, the problem of the 
big Navy or small Navy, and so forth and so on. To 
most men these problems would be a nightmare. To the 
veteran journalist they are old friends, Though he may 
not have had to decide them actually, they have met 
him for the last twenty years in some form or other. 
From this fact he knows that they are not so violently 
imminent as they appear, or so terrible as those who 
are taking up the for or against of the matter would desire 
him to believe. 

Everything points to the fact that Senator Harding 
when he is President is not going to do anything sudden 
of foolish or excitable, whether through ignorance or folly 
or pride. He will, we believe, try to do the fair thing, 
to keep out of scrapes, and to give everybody a hearing. 
When he is told of a certain place in Europe he will either 
know where it is or will know where to look for it. And 
it will be the same with personalities ; he will not confuse 
generals with cities, for we journalists, whatever else 
our faults, are bound to know something about places 
and people and to use maps, handbooks of biography, 
and encyclopaedias—not a scholar’s outfit, we admit, 
but a very pleasant help in a mental tight place. 

There is another thing which makes us believe that 
America is not going to destroy the edifice that has already 
been erected by the League of Nations through anything 
that can he called a surly refusal to co-operate in the 
carrying out of the great, nay essential, ideas which underlie 
it. 

We believe that American opinion as a whole, and also 
the special opinion that Senator Harding represents, is 
very strong in favour of three points :— 

1. The prevention of the appeal to arms and the 
substitution of something in the nature of com- 
pulsory arbitration for sudden quarrels, or for 
attempts by any pirate Power to pillage its 
neighbours. 

2. The strict limitation of armaments. 

3. The building up of a system of international law 
which shall have a real and not a sham sanction. 

As our readers know, we have supported the League 
of Nations in its present form as a thousand times better 
than nothing. Yet we have always expressed cur desire 
that the Covenant should take a somewhat different and 
apparently less ambitious form than that actually decided 
on. The League of Nations that we wanted was set 
forth by us in a specific sketch which we hope to be able 
to reprint in the near future. What we wanted the 
Powers to do was to pledge themselves severally and 
jointly to insist that solemn Treaties between nations 
shall not be treated as “scraps of paper,” but shall be 
strictly and honestly observed. That sounds a very small 
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thing to ask—almost a ridiculous mouse for the mountain’s 
labour to bear. And yet we believe that it is such a firm 
thing and such a strong thing that on it might be built 
a structure of law and practice able to claim and enforce 
loyalty throughout the nations of the earth. 

Suppose that Senator Harding, when he becomes 
President, in conjunction with the chief men of both the 
political parties of the United States, and also officially 
in conjunction with the Senate, proposed something 
of this kind. If he did so he would, we believe, 
find it possible to take the present Covenant as a basis 
and then remodei it in such a way as to make it accept- 
able to the American people, and at the same time not 
unacceptable to the great European Powers. If Mr. 
Harding were to make a proposition of this kind, 
we cannot believe that it would be rejected, so strong is 
the desire of the Powers that America shall not stand out. 

In our opinion, the proper procedure would be for the 
President, the Senate, and his other advisers to draw up 
a series of definite amendments to the Covenant and 
then lay them before the League of Nations with the 
plain statement, “ We, the United States of America, 
desire to come into your League, but we cannot do so 
without certain alterations. These must be made if we 
are to represent truly American public opinion, and also 
if we are to preserve the letter of our Constitution. A 
draft of these changes we herewith submit to you for 
your consideration. If you accept them in principle we 
shall, of course, be glad to see a joint conference appointed 
to deal in detail with the matter and draw up the necessary 
amendments.” 

Though it seems a small matter, we believe that it 
would be of the very greatest importance that the American 
Government should settle their proposals first by them- 
selves. Let them consider alone wah they should and 
what they should not adopt. In the course of such con- 
sideration we believe a good many of the fears and difficul- 
ties would be found to be far smaller than they now seem. 
America would have to ask for considerably less change 
in the Constitution of the League of Nations than is now 
supposed, even if she insisted, as we hope she would insist, 
upon enforcing the sanctity of international contracts, 
on the building up of a real system of international law, 
and on better machinery for dealing with the prevention 
of the growth of armaments—all matters which, though 
touched on by the League of Nations, are at present left 
in an inchoate condition. Further, America might make 
one or two special reservations which would prevent her 
having to agree to the employment of her military forces 
in Europe, and would preserve also that isolation which 
she has always claimed, and which is represented by the 
Monroe Doctrine—a doctrine now acknowledged by the 
whole world. 


M. BRIAND. 


[' may turn out to be for the best that M. Péret failed 
to form a Ministry. If he had succeeded his Govern- 
ment would no doubt have been a Ministry of all the 
Talents, but the followers would very likely have been 
too strong for the leader. M. Péret failed, apparently, 
because M. Poincaré and M. Viviani were unwilling to 
take the offices offered to them. M. Poincaré has very 
decided views about the proper attitude of France towards 
Germany, and, without discussing the matter, we may 
say that if he had become Minister for Foreign Affairs 
it would have been difficult to preserve any continuity 
with the policy so far adopted by M. Millerand. M. 
Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George have certainly struck 
between them a tolerable working arrangement for dealing 
with Germany ; it is as good a policy of mutual tolerance 
and understanding as we are likely to get, and in our 
—— it is important that we should stick to it. M. 
oincaré stipulated that if he entered M. Péret’s 
ange Ministry he must be Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
very Englishman who has watched the career of M. 
Poincaré recognizes in him a great Frenchman and a very 
sincere man; but, things being as they are, we see a 
better prospect of an easy co-operation between Great 
Britain and France under M. Briand, who will be his 
own Foreign Minister. 

M. Briand has often been described in this country as 





a typical “strong man” of politics. The description is 
derived, no doubt, from the memorable occasion when he 
ended a railway strike by the masterful expedient of 
calling up for service the Army Sinmsviste~al suddenly 
requiring the railway strikers to act in their capacity as sol- 
diers. The duty of the soldier was naturally destructive of 
the passive resistance of the striker, and the whole structure 
of the very formidable railway strike fell into ruins. But, 
though that was undoubtedly the act of a strong man, 
it is quite misleading to speak of M. Briand as being the 
type of strong man. The typically strong man is for 
ever dealing in the simplest and most positive political 
terms ; he is terse, plain, and severe; and he ever wears 
upon his brow, so to speak, the threat, “I would an I 
could.” At hardly any point does M. Briand correspond 
to that definition. He is a man of subtlety, tactfulness, 
and a certain dreaminess. Being a Celt—for he is the son 
of a Breton innkeeper—he is proud of his sowplesse. He 
has strewn his official path with such phrases as appaise- 
ment and bonnes volontés. If he has an appearance, as 
he often has, of indifference or lethargy, it is a deceptive 
appearance, because he is one of those men who work 
easily. While he is applying his brain to a subject he has 
a great power of concentration. It may be that the 
refusal to be worried—the appearance of calmness amid 
the mutterings of the storm—is a self-protective habit 
deliberately acquired. But it is probably quite natural, 
like M. Briand's disinclination to anger or bitterness. 
He would rather pretend politely that little divides his 
own policy from that of some notorious fool than expend 
upon the fool such devastating ridicule as would pour in 
a scorching stream from M. Clemenceau. 


The present writer happened to see M. Briand in the 
French Chamber of Deputies at one of his great moments. 
M. Briand was being hotly attacked. The air was filled 
with shouts and interruptions—political projectiles which 
came screaming from almost every group in the Chamber. 
Even M. Briand’s special supporters seemed ready to 
abandon him. Meanwhile M. Briand sat unperturbed, or, 
since we cannot know what is going on inside any man’s 
mind, let us say rather seemingly unperturbed. When 
his time to answer his critics came he walked to the tribune, 
a grey-complexioned man without either energy in his 
step or fire in his face. Yet he had not uttered half a 
dozen sentences before he was a transformed being; the 
happiness, the vigour, and the persuasiveness of his words 
—persuasiveness always just outbalancing the vigour- 
were matched by perfectly appropriate and graceful 
gesture. He is undoubtedly one of the three or four 
foremost orators of the world. On the occasion which we 
have just described he turned the danger into a personal 
triumph. Many times during his career one has inevitably 
compared him and his Parliamentary power with Mr. 
Lloyd George and his obviously similar power. Such 
power, of course, has its pitfalls, the chief of which is 
that a statesman may consent to opportunism—to patching 
up the difficulties of the moment by spell-binding arts and 
by debating skill instead of taking the long view and 
thinking out durable principles. 


When M. Briand embarked upon his political career as 
a briefless barrister he was a revolutionary. He preached 
destruction of the existing system ; he preached resistance 
to military service ; he preached a form of anti-clericalism 
which superfluously involved religion in the condemnation 
of clericalism. But violence of phrase is the common 
form of the clever young French politician with his foot 
on the first rung. Nothing very much mattered in M. 
Briand’s career till he became Minister of Education 
under M. Sarrien. Then he had to put into effect the 
law separating Church and State. M. Combes and other 
anti- clerical champions had charged the atmosphere 
with prejudice and intolerance—a_ riot of bigotry 
against bigotry—which utterly confused the means and 
the end of the Separation Law. M. Briand, directly he 
took the matter in hand, showed himself humane, accom 
modating, tactful. Every one was astonished, for nobody 
had expected it. Many of the most bitter anti-clericals 
were recalled to the fact that, after all, their job was to 
enable the Church materially to exist under its own manage- 
ment and not to put out the lights of Heaven. M. Brian: 
appeared in a different capacity when he settled the 
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railway strike of 1910 in the manner we have already 
described. The familiar rule of politics, that experience 
brings moderation, is perfectly illustrated in M. Briand. 
Responsibility has made him a trimmer in the good sense. 
During the war few statesmen in France were more bravely 
set upon solving the German difficulty for ever by an 
unequivocal victory. He spoke of victory in the darkest 
hour. What we hope for and expect now is that his 
strong recognition of what the Prussian spirit means, 
combined with his maniére douce, will produce a policy 
towards Germany of precisely the right spirit—provided 
always that the two distinguished Celts who now lead 
Great Britain and France respectively can avoid the 
inherent failings of their temperaments. 





THE NEW RAILWAY DISPUTE. 
UST when it was generally believed that the railway 

e workers had settled down in comparative content- 
ment Mr. Thomas informs the world that there is another 
great struggle ahead. We cannot admire Mr. Thomas's 
ways; he seems continually to blow hot and cold, to 
encourage unrest and to denounce it according to the 
character of the audience he is addressing. Moreover, 
he seems frequently to be the victim of his own readiness 
and facility of speech—he is always prompt with an answer 
which, in his own opinion at least, demolishes opposition, 
but on examination is found to contain no serious solution 
of any problem. Although we dislike Mr. Thomas’s 
habit of trying to make our flesh creep at a time of national 
crisis when unruffled skins are desirable, we are bound to 
say that when he demands that railway workers should 
be directly represented in the management of the railways 
he has a great deal of reason on his side. In principle 
we feel compelled to support his claim. 

The trouble arose out of the statement recently issued 
by the Railway Companies’ Association. This statement 
criticized the proposals in the White Paper published by 
the Government last June. We need not go into the 
statement of the Railway Companies’ Association as a 
whole, but must fix our attention upon the particular 
point which has excited the indignation of Mr. Thomas. 
The Association said that they would strenuously oppose 
the suggestion that ** workers elected by workers should 
be appointed to the Railway Boards.” They considered 
that the proposal was “ quite unjustifiable and wrong 
in principle, and that from every point of view it is 
objectionable.” They argued that the situation created by 
such appointments would be intolerable because discipline 
would be gravely affected. ‘* No servant in a subordinate 
position should be placed at any time in authority over 
his official chief.” And apart from the question of dis- 
cipline, the Association held that it was wrong that the 
(Government, while expressly refusing to accept any 
financial responsibility, should impose upon railway 
companies methods * which radically affect the constitution 
of the Companies and which interfere with the right of 
shareholders to choose their own directors.” The Asso- 
ciation, however, recognized that advantages might result 
from consultation with the workers. With this object in view 
they proposed that Committees should be formed composed 
of: (1) Officers to be nominated by the Board. (2) 
Workers to be elected by and from among the workers 
either sectionally or generally and in such proportion as 
may be thought advisable. (3) A Secretary appointed 
by the Board. These Committees, acting under the chair- 
manship of a Director, would make recommendations to 
the Board. 

This counter-proposal of the Companies’ Association, 
backed up, as we believe it has been in effect, by the 
Chambers of Commerce and the British Federation of 
Industries, does not by any means satisfy the railwaymen. 





not to mean that the idea of associating railway workers 
in the management must be dropped. Railway work 
is a peculiar industry, and there is no doubt that men 
engaged in it, even men in the lower grades, do acquire a 
special knowledge of the ins and outs of railway adminis- 
tration. We were much struck by an address delivered 
before the London Co-partnership Congress on October 
28th by Sir George Gibb, formerly General Manager of 
the North-Eastern Railway. Referring to the scheme 
of the Ministry of Transport described in the White Paper 
of last June, he said :— 


“In that scheme it is suggested that each of the grouped 
railways should have a Board of Management consisting of 21 
members, of whom 12 members should represent shareholders, 
3 should be co-opted to represent ofticials, and 6 should be 
elected by the workers as their representatives. It is not clear 
whether this Board of Management is suggested in substitution 
for the Board of Directors, That is the interpretation which 
has been given to it in many quarters, but I cannot believe that 
to be the intention. It seems to me inconceivable that share- 
holders should be deprived of the right to have a Board of 
Directors to whom they entrust all their powers as owners and 
their interest as proprietors. If shareholders were not able 
to do this, it seems very unlikely that anyone would care to 
become a shareholder or to invest capital in a railway under- 
taking. I doubt also whether the workers would desire that 
their representatives should be members of the Board of 
Directors, whose function is the general supervision of the 
undertaking on behalf of the proprietors. ‘The workers, as I 
understand their aims, would have no use for, nor would their 
representatives have the necessary training and experience 
for, the guidance and direction of general policy and finance. 
What they want is a share in the affairs of actual management, 
and anything else would not, and should not, satisfy them.” 





It will be seen that Sir George Gibb objected to the Ministry 
of Transport’s plan for familiar reasons, but he by no means 
disapproved of the pe of letting the railway workers 
have a share in the management. Let us quote him 
again :— 

‘I doubt whether any general system of profit-sharing 
would be attractive to railway workers, and it would only lead 
to ee if attempts were made to develop on railways 
that element of the idea of co-partnership unless the desire 
for it emanated from the workers. But there is no industry 
in which partnership in management would have more beneficial 
effects or be more easy to arrange. Every man in railway 
employment should be encouraged and assisted to feel that 
he has some recognized share of responsibility for the soundness 
and prosperity of the undertaking and the efficiency of the 
public services which it exists to render. This can best 
be secured by adopting and giving practical effect in the 
organization to the principles of co-partnership. . 
Any scheme would be worse than useless unless it gave 
representatives of the workers positions in which they would 
have full access to information in regard to the business of the 
undertaking, a recognized status and a real share in discussions 
and decisions in regard to all questions affecting the welfare 
of the workers. Experience would show in what way the duties 
of the representatives would best be allocated, but an essential 
condition of any scheme must be that under it the workers 
should be able to feel that their representatives had a real 
share in management in regard to everything directly affecting 
their interest and were fully recogn’zed as responsible partners. 
The organization which I would favour would be the constitution 
of a Committee as part of the regular organization consisting 
of representatives of the Directors, the General Manager, the 
heads of departments and representatives of the workers. 
On this Committee the workers’ representatives would have 
aceess to and would acquire knowledge and experience of all 
the business details of railway management, and I believe 
that they would be most useful members.” 

Sir George Gibb has there spoken, as it seems to us, words 
of real wisdom. 

The most fatal policy for the railway managers to 
adopt is to say that they will never give in and then to 
give in. This happened in connexion with the railway 
Trade Unions. The managers refused to recognize them 
and subsequently did recognize them. Such proceedings 
give the appearance of weakness and impair confidence. 
Iteis true that the recognition of the Unions was forced 
on the railways by the Government, and probably some 
managers cherish the belief that what they have always 





They declare that they were promised an effective share 
in the management by the Government, and they do not 
mean to rest until they have got it. Now it seems to us 
that if the White Paper proposal for bringing workers 
into the management of the railways is of such a kind that 
the ordinary investor would refuse to put his money into 
railways—on the ground that the shareholders lose the 
right of choosing their directors—some plan might be 
found which would meet this objection or at all events 


regarded as a subversive policy in a quasi-public service 
can be removed at some fwiure date. But we do not 
ourselves think that the present recognition of the Unions 
can ever be repudiated or that it would ever be desirable 
that it should be. The experience is worth bearing in 
mind now that a similar issue has to be decided. The 
injury to discipline through the recognition of the Unions 
has not been appreciable, if indeed there has been anv 





relieve it of its cogency. The raising of objections ought 





at all; nor should we fear an injury to discipline through 
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allowing the workers to be represented in the management. 
Naturally, it would not do to allow a minor official to 
lord it over a higher official, but surely the solution is to 
teke the workers’ representatives completely out of their 
old employment and make them real directors. While 
acting as directors they would have the status and authority 
and, we might add, the salaries of directors. The great 
need is to put the workers’ representatives in a position 
where they would have the fullest possible access to all 
the facts. Nothing is so sobering, nothing is so instructive, 
nothing opens the eyes of ignorance so wide as to know 
the whole truth. 

Many railway workers who criticize the management 
have no conception of the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary money to run the railways when an insufficient 
interest is paid on the capital. They have never worked 
out, with all the figures at their disposal, what it costs 
a@ company to put a single new man at work. They are 
supremely unaware of the great addition to the total 
expenditure of a company when quite an insignificant 
addition is made to wages. Nothing but good, so far as 
we can see, would come of forcing such facts upon the 
attention of the men’s representatives. At present there 
is something of a deadlock. The railway companies are 
in revolt, with a good deal of reason, against the Govern- 
ment proposal; and the railwaymen, led by Mr. Thomas, 
are in revolt, also with a good deal of reason, against the 
suggestion that the White Paper proposal should be 
abandoned. Clearly what is wanted is a new proposal. 
Negotiation should not be difficult. 








A HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE. 

\ J HAT shall I make the title of this essay ? “In Praise 

of Credulity”’ or ‘The Pleasures of Credulity ”? 
Either would do. However, I need not come to a decision 
until I reach the word finis. But in order to make a start I 
had better make open confession. I am one of those misguided 
people who find happiness in believing. Credulity may be 
wrong, but it is undeniably pleasurable. If I like to be 
credulous, why should I not be so? If you choose to be 
incredulous, I am not going to interfere with you; all I would 
say is that you find your pleasure elsewhere than I do. Let 
me explain. The other day I was given an odd volume, one 
of twenty-one, presented in the year 1790 as a prize to a boy 
(lucky youth !) who was being educated in Ireland, at a school 
at Ennis, in County Clare, the headmaster of which was one 
Augustine Fitzgerald. From a book-lover’s point of view my 
odd volume (my prize, I should say) is valueless ; but I would 
not part with it under any consideration. The title of this 
book is The World Displayed ; or, a Curious Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, &c., for the first volume of which an Introduction 
was written by Dr. Johnson on the invitation of Mr. Newbery, 
that volume making its appearance in 1759, and the remaining 
volumes being published in subsequent years. 

From my treasure I learn, amongst other things, that in 
that portion of Africa which is watered by the River Gambia 
are many poisonous snakes, the most venomous of which is 
a small one which has on its head a crest like that of a cock, 
and which, furthermore, will sit up and crow like a cock. It 
may be asked, * Do you really mean to say you believe that ?” 
My answer is that, never having been to the Gambia, I am not 
prepared to make any affirmation or denial. But I do take 
pleasure in the information which is given me concerning this 
singularly interesting reptile. For one thing, it pleases me to 
reflect that I live in a country where such reptiles do not exist, 
But then, again, I meditate, and it pleases me to think how 
in these days when it is so hard for many of us to make a living, 
a large fortune might be made by purchasing a big consignment 
of these reptiles, acclimatizing them, drawing their pbison 
fangs, and then offering them for sale as ladies’ pets. Already 
I foresee a slump in Pekingese, and already hear the Lady Vencna 
Anguish saying to her dearest friend, “Trixy (short for 
Cockatrixy, you know) is a perfect little love. His only draw- 
back is that he will wake me at cock-crow.” Already I see 
myself becoming enormously wealthy, a sort of super-profiteer ; 
already I see Government imposing a new and successful form 
of taxation—the Cockatrice Tax. 
to reduce the National Debt. 
the second sight. 
dangerous ground, 


I am certainly going to help 
I begin to think I must possess 
Let me be careful—I am treading on very 
All this, I must confess, pleases me. 


Then 








I am doing no harm 
I do not ask anyone to believe in my dear little 


why attempt to rob me of my pleasure ? 
to anyone. 
cockatrice. 

But I have a grievance. There are people who will not let 
me believe in many things which I find it difficult to disbelieve, 
The fact is, the men of scientific mind and training never 
sufficiently realize what an extremely small portion of the 
population of the British Isles they represent. Nine-tenths of 
us are content to say, and it causes us no unhappiness to say, 
“We live in a very rum world, and as far as we can see there 
are simply hosts of things for which no satisfactory explanation 
is forthcoming.” Take, for instance, the divining-rod. Heaven 
help us! You do not believe in that piece of gross superstition, 
do you? All I can say is that to-day, as I was going about 
my parish (yes, | am a country parson), I met the estate agent, 
who had been busy over the draining of some land. The 
“ drainer” had been with him, and he would not part with his 
“drainer” for untold gold. The “drainer” had been using 
his divining-rod, and using it successfully. It is frequently 
used by him in his occupation on this big Yorkshire estate. 
Science, I believe, would frown upon such a proceeding. I 
can but say to science, and I do so most respectfully, ““ Come 
and see. Come, and you will find the ‘drainer’ proceeding 
as he does from a knowledge based on experience. Whaet is 
wrong in that ? He will not be able to tell you why his divining- 
rod tells him where water is; all he knows is that it does tell 
him.” I might add that not everyone has the power to use it. 
The agent cannot; 1 cannot; my father could; the present 
owner of the estate of which I am speaking can, so the agent 
tells me, to a slight extent. 

But a severe blow has recently been dealt me. I have just 
received, for I do not get it immediately after publication, 
the June number of my beloved Cornhill—Cornhill that I have 
been taking for years and years. I open its pages and I find 
that in the name of Mr. Edward Clodd it forbids me to believe 
in what is known as the second sight. Mr. Edward Clodd wants 
to spoil my pleasure. He wants, for one thing, to lessen my 
admiration for Dr. Samvel Johnson, of whom he falls foul 
because the great lexicographer did, apparently, believe in the 
second sight. To lower Dr. Johnson in my eyes is to rob me 
of a great deal of happiness. Mr. Clodd’s explanation of Dr. 
Johnson’s lapse into credulity can be stated shortly. He 
says that ‘“ No unwholesome workings of the mind need be 
suggested as explanation of the robust Johnson’s willingness 
to believe in second sight. Sufficing reason for that belief are 
[sic] supplied by his temperament and surroundings. He was 
a devout Christian, he accepted the Bible as, in his own words, 
‘a positive revelation,’ he looked for salvation through the 
atoning merits of Christ as a Divine Being; he was instant 
in Prayer.” It does surprise me to think that Mr. Edward 
Clodd should so entirely leave out of sight Johnson’s constant 
ill-health, a certain morbid state of mind which frequently 
tormented him, and his often acknowledged morbid fear of 
death. The Doctor was undoubtedly “robust,” but he was 
“touched for scrofula” as a child, he suffered from 
melancholy ” and from “convulsions”—I quote from the 
Index of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. 

In other people, according to Mr. Clodd, it is 
workings of the mind,” or internal revolution beneath the 
belt, which bring about a belief in second-sight. 
case it was nothing of the sort. It was simply that he was 
“a devout Christian.” One may surely be permitted to remind 
Mr. Clodd that belief in the second sight is not an article of 
the Christian creed. There must be numbers of 
Christians ’”’ who do not believe in the second sight ; numbers 
again who, having thought about it, have not made up their 
minds, and are content to leave it an open question ; numbers, 
In this con- 


** morbid 


* unwholesome 


In Johnson’s 


** devout 


again, who have never given it a thought at all. 
nexion it is interesting to recall the fact that a good many 
years before the second sight was occupying the attention of 
that ‘devout Christian,’ Samuel Johnson, it had already 
exercised the mind of that keen and restless observer of men 
and things, Samuel Pepys. God forbid that I should deny 
him his right to the title of a Christian, but he himself would 
not have made any strenuous denial of the fact that there 
were lapses in his devotion. Apart from his eyesight I rather 
fancy that on the whole Samucl Pepys enjoyed exccedingly 
good health, was, in fact, full of joie de vivre. I am not sure 
that he believed in the second sight, but I do know that he 
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gave the subject his serious attention. For myself I am, I 
hope, 2 Christian. Do I believe in the second sight? Like 
Dr. Johnson, I confess I find it hard to disbelieve. I am not 
It was my lot to have a stepmother. 
Amongst 


ashamed to say why. 
She was a woman of strongly marked character. 
other things she was keenly interested in politics in days when 
euch an interest was confined to but a few of her sex. And 
though she took no active part in politics, I well remember 
the elections of 1885, to such a high pitch did 
her political enthusiasm rise that to us others in the house, 
who did not share in that enthusiasm, life was somewhat of 
a burden. My stepmother was an exceedingly clever woman, 
and found other interests in life besides politics. Why drag 
in my stepmother ? Well, always mixed up in my mind 
with what I am about to relate, and but for her I should not 
have been in a position to tell the story. 

Amongst her friends and ours was the wife of a doctor. 


how, during 


she is 


This 





lady was a Scot, or of Scottish descent, and I am under the | 
to where, on the opposite bank, the houses so few and far botween 


impression that her husband was connected with the family 
of the poet Wordsworth. Although happened took 
place more than thirty years ago, I have a very distinct recol- 
lection of this lady, and the impression of her that remains 


what 


in my mind is that of a woman in whose nature a swect a 


serious gravity preponderated; she was not a person 
morbid temperament low 
calling on my stepmother the conversation turned on the 
my stepmother asked, 


was the 


or mentality.” 


second sight. ‘‘ Do you believe in it ?” 
“How can I help doing so, seeing that I have it?” 
uncompromising answer. She then gave the following curious 
instance of what is commonly called second sight. 

Some few years previous to the time of which I am speaking 
her husband had had a young man with him as dispenser. 
He lived as one of the family, and they were all exceedingly 
fond of him. One day he was offered a lucrative appointment 
in Australia. He did not want to accept it as he was very 
happy where he was; but it was a splendid opening for a 
young man, and the doctor said that, of course, there could 
be no question of his refusing. In the end he made up his 
mind to go. On the morning of the day on which he was to 
sail, the doctor’s wife came down to breakfast pale and distrait. 
On being asked what was the matter, she replied that she had 
had a dreadful dream about her husband’s assistant, and she 
implored him not to go. Asked what her dream was, she said 
that she had seen him quite distinctly on board a liner in mid- 
ocean, that he was fishing, that a huge bird got hold of his 
line and pulled him overboard, and that she saw him drowned, 
Needless to say, she was laughed at. But what she saw did 
actually happen. During the voyage some of the passengers, 
this young man amongst them, were fishing for albatross. 
One of these powerful birds got hold of his line; he missed 


nd | 
** of | 
One day while | 


his footing, fell overboard, and before a boat could be lowered 


he was drowned. 
possessed the same faculty. 
returning from some distant part of the world. 
went wrong—I think a fire broke out. The passengers 
crew had to take to the boats, and the ship had to be abandoned. 
The sea was calm, and they were fortunately able to reach a 
small and uninhabited island or atoil. But they were somewhat 
out of the usual track of shipping, and when a fortnight had 


The lady went on to say that her sister 
This sister on one occasion was 
Something 
and 


gone by without a vessel being sighted, things began to look 
very serious. 
Then one 


this lady had a dream. She was one of 


have no doubt, “who are ignorant of 


night 
those ‘ persons,” I 
angelology as a branch of mythology”; but, according to her, 





in her dream she saw an angel, who told her not to be alarmed, 
as help would soon be forthcoming, and they would all be 
rescued. Very shortly afterwards a vessel hove in sight. 
Their signals observed, and they were able to row out 





But when the boat in which this lax 
leaning over 


she 


to the ship. 
the ste 


bulwarks, 


umez’s side, looking up she saw, the 
a lady whose face was that of the angel had 


seen in her dream. 
Do I believe in tl 

have been difficult for anyone to make up that 

The story, I fancy, could be matched by 


of a si 


ese stories 2? It seems to me that it would 
tory of the 


albatross second 







uw character. It might also merely 


But 


others 


many 


be reckoned as an instance of a curious coincidence. 


| in the hearts and lives of men. They were inscribed in the gre: 


ly was reached | 


possibly of an ungenerous disposition ? Perpetual distrust of 
others can hardly make for happiness. At any rate, with 
Charles Kingsley, I hold that one of the attributes of the Creator 
is a sense of humour, and I have faith to believe that one of 
these days Mr. Edward Clodd may yet foregather with Dr. 
Johnson in Elysium, and there discuss with him the question 
of second sight; but whether the Doctor will be 
the argument or not—ah ! 

not hazard an opinion, for, you see, after all I do not claim 
to poss¢ SPINTEXY. 


worsted in 


That is a matter on which I dare 





3s the second sight myself. 





CORDOVA. 
wandered along the low banks of the Cuadalquivir 
one lovely evening when the 


TR 


a4 


Vv 


a3 shadow against the translucent 


Morena Mountains appeared 
sky, and the small Moorish 
mill on the river an opal reflection of the feding light. We had 
crossed the old Roman Bridge that itself seemed a bar of gold 
suggest @ mere fishing village. There, owing to the floods in 
winter, we were told no one lives who can efford better things. 
But there, at least, the true elegiac spirit of evening was manifest. 
For, on all sides, toilers were returning to their homes. Down 
the white road from Seville came the donkeys, single file,and in 
slow progression ; their perfectly poised panniers unloaded seve 
for ermfuls of green fodder for the night. From another direction 

mule cart, its driver lost to view within the mysteries of a 
barrel-shaped hood, was slowly proceeding towards the city, 
Already dust-stained and tired-looking men returned from work 
had gathered in front of the little road-side inn, and family 
parties ranging from wrinkled old age to brown-faced youth 
were seated on their low doorsteps that had become silted about 


& 


with sand from the river bank. 

The evening gave the country that extends down either side 
of one of the chief rivers in Spain the persuasiveness of a Corot 
landscape. In the middle distance at a sharp bend of the Guadal- 
quivir the outline of another Moorish mill was strangely visible 
jn the soft light. Below the bridge tlie water tumbled in silvet 
foam over the broad dam, and then glided past the lozenge- 
shaped island that appeared as a dull green oasis in mid- 
stream. 

Those were indeed wonderful last 
paused to gaze once again at the city spread out as a piece of 
fretwork against the evening sky. In the centre fraught with 
significance rose the Cathedral as it might have been an acropolia 
out of the battlemented walls of the mosque. Below, the old town 
with its crowd of Moorish houses and its narrow streets shelved 
down to the river. Away to the left the fragment of Roman wall, 
erect and noble, seemed a broken barrier between Cordova and 
the outer world. And as we gazed we became strangely conscious 
of the catastrophic past buried in that wealth of architecture, 
of the flight of time and of the unceasing march of events of 
which those Roman and Moorish buildings were but the monu- 
mental remains. But, the short twilight ended, we retraced our 
footsteps to the city where the shadows had gathered and were 
as deep wells against the fitful electric light of the ill-paved and 


moments ia which we 


narrow streets. 

Of all the arts that of architecture is the most 
the most inwoven with the colour and contour of hu 
The religions of the world, their history, and their violent differ- 
ences are inscribed in stone no less clearly than they are written 


ot 


int imate, 


‘yy 
lel 


1 needs. 





outer wall of the mosque at Cordova till it seemed as though the 
mystic connexion between faith and the sword, religion and 
; within that massive masonry. 

And in the interior of that ax ing @ long tradition 
of enchantment had ly What 
paralleled with a roofed-in forest is a vast extent of mar! lo 


warfare, had become transfixed 





nazing build 
sur en depicted. Gautier 
nillars as though trunks of trees were arranges 


apart, each pillar wrought with an art perfect in 





forms of Nature. This wonderful structure is in its 
simplicity, its predominance of scenic rather than architee- 
tural effect; yet it is unique in the artistic originality of its 
depressed, though richly timbered, roof, and in the bizarre 
| relicf of its red and white striped arches. 
In place of those uplifted spirals, those vanishing roofs, 
thet exist as erchitectural emblems in the worship of the 


why is it necessary always to doubt the veracity of those who | 





tell us something which happens to be outside the range of 
our own personal experience? Is not such doubt indicative 


nee has substituted vistas. 





Nazarene the Moor in his intricate s 


His sweet 


of distance arranged with camera-like cflect 





vistas ere of earth rather than of heaven, studied peep4 
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unawares. One remembers them at the Alhambra; especially a 
lovely inlet view on the garden of Lindaraja. And in the mosque 
at Cordova they yielded alluring perspectives when now and 
then down an avenue of pillars an unlooked-for opening let in a 
patch of dancing sunlight. 

No knight-errantry of spirit compelled us on our first visit 
to the mosque to search for the Christian Cathedral, where, as a 
magnificent piece of Gothic effrontery or as a castle in the heart 
of an enchanted forest, it is to be found hidden from view in a 
maze of pillars. Instead, we were held spell-bound by a great 
adventure, the Mirabe—the Holy of Holies—the sanctuary 
where reposed in olden times the Koran made by Othman him- 
self and stained with his blood. In all beauty there exists, of 
course, this sacrificial element, the constant appeal of the sacrifice 
and forgetfulness of self. And in the Mirabe the deep sincerity of 
the Moor is immortalized. For in the embellishment of this place 
he reached his crowning effort and devoted his wide resources. 
Here came artists from Constantinople in answer to a petition from 
Hakem IT., bringing as offerings large measures of enamelled 
mosaics. These lined the Mirabe with gold and peacock-coloured 
surfaces, beautiful as a Byzantine dream and luminous as cut 
emerald. Or the walls reminded one of a grotto in which the roof 
of white marble carved in the shape of a shell suggests the 
wonderful modelling of the ocean wave. The surrounding arches 
differ from those in the other parts of the mosque by reason of 
their deeper beauty, their iris-shaped lobes, their flower-like 
delicacy of interlacement. A deep recess in the south wall, 
pointed towards Mecca, presented the reproachful emptiness of a 
forsaken shrine. Around its entrance, as elsewhere in the mosque, 
one saw inscribed in letters of gold Arabic inscriptions, texts 
from the Koran arranged with a consummate art that bore 
testimony to the passionate literalness of Islamic worship. 

Throughout this wonderful place there seemed an air of 
magnificent intention, as though the glory of the mosque to- 
day turned upon the original purpose of its founder to make it 
the Mecca of the West. One remembered that for over six hundred 
years it was the resort of pilgrims. Barefooted they must 
have come to the Mirabe for purification, as under other 
circumstances they would have visited the tomb of the 
Prophet. As it was, one almost expected to catch sight of dusky 
forms winding their way through a labyrinth of pillars, and to 
hear strange incantations in an unknown tongue to the glory of 
Allah. But instead there was an invasion of scaffolding. Work- 
men engaged in restoring the roof moved to and fro whilst the 
sound of their tools reverberated through the empty places, 
and broke the silence of the past. Euinor BretHett. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.”’] 

Sir,—In considering the investment position, and indeed 
it might almost be said the general financial outlook, 
it may be doubted whether suflicient attention is given 
to the great part played by our Insurance Companies. 
Their influence upon the financial well-being of the country 
is, however, enormous, and it might be said that just as 
the huge deposits of our banks, running as they do into 
some few thousand millions, represent the liquid resources 
of the country available for financing trade and other 
activities, so the great resources of our Insurance offices 
minister in a very special degree to the investment fund 
of the country, and even in some degree to its financial 
activities. Regarded collectively, they are certainly the 
largest investors in the country, and thar supremacy in 
that respect is likely to be all the more marked in the 
future on account of the tendency on the part of the 
banks to forsake the long-term investments for the short- 
dated securities. In fact, the experience of the past few 
years has shown the inadvisability of banks, with their 
heavy liability on short-term deposits, embarking any 
large proportion of their funds in long-dated stocks. 

In the case of the Insurance Companies, however, the 
position is quite different; and while they, in common 
with the banks, have suffered, of course, from the deprecia- 
tion in investment holdings, the inconvenience has been 
of an entirely diflerent kind to that experienced by the 
banks. Moreover, although the “ with-profits” policy- 


holders have no doubt witnessed a shrinkage in bonuses 





as a result of the untoward conditions, there is every 
probability of compensation ere long through the oppor- 
tunities afforded to the Insurance Companies for investing 
new premiums at highly remunerative rates. Some ideg 
of the huge resources represented by Insurance interests 
as a whole may be gathered from the fact that the total] 
funds of British Life Assurance and Industrial Insurance 
offices actually established within the United Kingdom 
now amounts to not far short of five hundred millions. 

During recent years Life Assurance has grown enor- 
mously, and the combined premiums of old and new 
policies may be said to have reached a fair proportion of 
the unexpended income of the nation. The manner in 
which these various funds are utilized must inevitably, 
therefore, exercise a powerful efiect on investments and 
investment values, and even tend to affect social and 
economic developments as a whole. One institution alone 
is understood to have sold during its last financial year 
something like 2} millions of Stock Exchange securities; 
and so important was the influence on the destination of 
assurance funds during the war that support of the offices 
was Officially sought in the matter of investing a definite 
proportion of their available resources in Government 
loans. 

It is, in fact, somewhat open to question whether this 
important aspect of Insurance business—namely, the 
investment of its funds—is sufficiently appreciated by the 
companies themselves, because, while the actuarial side 
of insurance and its relation to risks has been brought 
to a high pitch of perfection, the employment of funds 
seems for the most part to have been governed 
by considerations of safety (which, of course, is the first 
essential), but with less keenness to secure the maximum 
amount of revenue and profit consistent with such safety 
than might have been expected. Latterly, however, there 
has been a tendency on the part of some of the more 
important Insurance Companies, at all events, to add to 
their entourage men who may be regarded as experts in 
the matter of investments, just as the insurance actuary 
is the expert and specialist in Life Assurance in relation 
to the risks entailed. 

It must not be forgotten that there is one aspect of 
Life Assurance which has a very practical interest to 
the ordinary investor—namely, the question whether 
the ordinary individual fares better in personally selecting 
the whole of his investments, or whether he may not 
often be well advised in making substantial investments 
through the medium of the endowment policy. If, for 
example, the position of a man who, say, twenty years 
ago invested a sum of one thousand pounds in Consols is 
contrasted with that of the person who took out an 
endowment assurance for that amount in a Life Office, 
it is easy to see how greatly the latter benefited by avoid- 
ing the effect of the huge fall which occurred in the market 
value of securities. Moreover, in addition to having had 
the protective insurance policy throughout the period in 
case of death, he is now in the advantageous position of 
receiving the capital sum at a moment when it can be 
invested to great advantage. 

On this principle it might of course be urged that. 
whereas it was good business twenty years ago, when 
investments were comparatively high and yields were low, 
to take out an endowment policy in preference to making 
direct investments, the reverse conditions apply to-day, 
when securities stand at about the lowest point on record. 
That, however, does not necessarily follow; and while 
no doubt the investor to-day would be inclined to 
embark some part of his resources in direct investment, 
hoping for an early appreciation in capital value, a 
good case might be made for the claims of an endowment 
policy with profits. In the first place, there is the reason- 
able likelihood of the period proving a profitable one 
for the Insurance Companies, with their large funds 
available for investment, by reason of the high yields 
offered. In the second place, the chances of an early 
appreciation in the Investment markets seem likely to be 
afiected by the world-wide demands for capital and the 
number and extent of Government loan maturities. In 
the third place, the high Income Tax and its relation to 
the abatements made by the Inland Revenue in favour 
of holders of Insurance policies has to be borne in mind; 
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while in the fourth place there is the circumstance of the 
protective character of the policies in case of death before 
the time period has elapsed. In fact, we should imagine 
that, while a good many cautious investors may be inclined 
to take advantage of the present low level of gilt-edged 
securities to invest some portion of surplus resources, 
they would be inclined to vary the procedure by also 
applying some portion to investment through insurance— 
that is, of course, always presupposing them to be 
qualified for first-class life premium rates. 

In some quarters we observe that the idea is held that 
our Life Assurance Companies might indulge in what 
Mr. Runciman described some years ago in connexion 
with banking as a “ more venturesome policy.” In other 
words, it is suggested that they might take an even more 
direct part in directly financing industrial enterprises, and 
might even take a hand in the housing problem. In the 
soundest quarters, however, this view is not very cordially 
endorsed, where it is felt that not only are the Insurance 
offices justified in adhering to their former procedure as 
regards investments, but that, as I have already indicated, 
any departure should be unnecessary by reason of the ample 
opportunities offered to them for lucrative investment in 
gilt-edged securities. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that, indirectly, Life Assurance does minister to industrial 
undertakings and even to the requirements of the 
prospective house-owner. When it becomes a question of 
an individual financing an operation through a loan, the 
medium of the Life policy as security where the advance 





is obtained either from the Insurance Company itself or | 


from a bank is well recognized. Indeed, not a few holders 
of Life Assurance policies have found during these times 
of stress their value as a means for obtaining temporary 
loans, while they have also discovered that their treatment 
by the Insurance Companies, sometimes by the terms of 
the contract and sometimes by consideration, has been of 
a thoroughly generous character. 

Whether, in view of the great opportunities stretching 
out in front of the Life Assurance Companies, there should 
have been any necessity for the recent tendency on the 
part of so many concerns towards enlarging their scale of 


operations by affiliation with companies engaged in 
Insurance risks other than Life must be left for the 


Insurance expert to determine. No doubt in many instances 


it has been a case of improving the value of the property | 


from the shareholders’ point of view; and if only by reason 
of the strict regulations controlling the funds of the Life 
o'tices, there is no reason to suppose that policy-holders’ 
interests have suffered in any way. Indeed, in some 
cases they may even have been improved. At the same 
time, just as the City has mingled feelings with regard 
to the banking interests of the country being concentrated 
in very few hands, so it would be a matter for regret 
in many quarters if the consolidation of Insurance interests 
were to go very much farther. Already the magnitude of 
capital controlled by comparatively few institutions is 
such that it is difficult to think that the interests of the 
country as a whole would be served by a further narrowing 
of the circle.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOoKER. 
The City, January 19th. , 
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Land League, in the years 1881 and part of 1882, I was quartered 
with my company of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers at 
Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, a few miles from Fermoy, with which 
city, however, there was no connexion other than that afforded 
by a hilly road. This place Mitchelstown, lying in the shadow 
of the Galtee Mountains, was then looked upon as being the 
most disorderly town in Ireland. There certainly were ructions 
galore, the details of which I need not, however, 
Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to keep our small body 
of troops from stagnating at the time, while subsequently 
“Remember Mitchelstown! ” cry 
which is probably not even yet forgotten throughout the South 
of Ireland. 

Upon the occasion of one of the biggest of the Mitchelstown 
riots, one in which the whole of the inhabitants of the country 
round had participated for over five hours, I was, after some 
very exciting events, left with a small rearguard of only four- 
teen or fifteen files of young soldiers to cover the retirement of 
the rest of the company, which was guarding Mr. O'Mahoney, 
the agent of Anna Countess of Kingston, upon whom several 
murderous attacks had already been made that day. A mob of 
some three or four thousand men had been heaving rocks freely, 
but after a little harmless prodding behind with the bayonet, 
in which some forty of its members had suffered in a brewery 


now go into. 


became a slogan or war 


had been throwing stones, the mob paused 


During that period I drew 


yard, whence tliey 
for a few minutes in a 
up little in extended 
ground in the centre of Mitchelstown 

both the approach to the Mitchelstown Castle gates and the 


side street. 


niy party order across a lawn-tennis 


Square, thus cover lng 


road to the small barracks up which the rest of my company 


had moved as if going home, although this manoeuvre was reall 
only a ruse to hide another operation which proved successful, 
Presently masses of the mob surged out of the side street and, 


headed by two priests, both mounted, occupied the whole of 
the end of the square facing us. 
menced, the missiles being huge stones which the rioters had 
brought with them. The Riot Act had ady been read by the 
Resident Magistrate, which gentleman had verbally given 
me the order to fire on the mob some time previously. He had, 
however, being anxious to save his own skin, positively refused 
and well did Ll 


The stone-t hrowing recoli- 


alre 


adisd 


for him to sign, 
an 
mmission, if not of 


to sign the order I wrote out 
know if I fired without written orders that ! 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government of losing my co 
being tried for murder. Nevertheless, see 
be rushed, I ordered my young soldiers to load a 
** Ready.”” Only the * Present ”’ n 


quently in those 


ereat risk from 


ing we were about te 


nd come to the 
subs > 


word was 


the 


essary 


days, command “ Fire” having been 


abolished at that time. Vortunately not one of the men fired 
prematurely from the hip, which was remarkable considering 
the exasperated condition they had been in for hours, to say 
nothing of some of their comrades having been struck down 
and badly injured. 

I was about at last to give the fatal word ‘* Present ”’ when 


L thought that as a last chance Lwould try the priests, with both 


of whom I was, by the way, acquainted. I stepped forward to 


nob and addressed them: ‘* Pathe 


i to stop this disorder 


them where they headed the 


B nand Father O’'C—-—l, I appeal to 5 

instantly or I shall fire—my men are now at the‘ Keady!’ One 
hint, you on your horses are the most yuspicuo is objects in 
the whole mob!” In a second those two priests stopped the 
stone-throwing. Further, they drove the whole truculent mol 
before them out of the square —the thousands retreatel before 
them like a flock of sheep—back into the street from which they 


action the effusion of 


had entered the square, and thus by their 

blood was prevented. In this manner I learned a lesson which 
I have never forgotten, and I believe that the power of the 
clergy is no weaker in the Ireland of Sinn Fein than it was in 
the Ireland of the Land League. If such be the case, is it not 
possible that an appeal from the loyal and law-abiding 
Catholies might be made, with the result that that power might 
henceforth be directed towards the preservation, not the 
destruction, of human litt I am, Sir, &c., 

Anprew C. P. tlacea p, Lie it.-Colon ] 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
MONARCHIST 'THOUGIVWE IN GERMANY. 
(To tHe Epivon or THE ** Spectaté 

Sir,—There is in the Preussische Juhrl er r De mber an 
article to which attention may be drawn as t¢ nding to show 
what is at present the prevailing attitud mind in Germany 
tow irds ihe deposed hou Ilohenzo l, ind in der illy 
| towards this country. The article is writien Dr. Friedrich 
Thimme, who, not quite nvincingly | disclaims any 
intention contributing to monarchist ypaganda. B hat 
as it may, the article is written with avowed o! 0 
doing justice to one of the ictims ’ ques it the 
present time, and ta the lape of an stigation into th 
political aliachments o the ex-Crown | The ject ly 


Srr,—All other methods for the pacification of Ireland, or at all 
events all attempts to cause a cessation of the murder campaign 
having failed, there yet remains one chance of a remedy. It lies | 
with the ministers of od of the Roman Catholic religion; they 
have the power in their hands. If, for whatever cause, the 
greater number of the Irish bishops and priests have not yet 
moved in the interests of religion to stay the carnage, will not 
t! of their own faith in this country, both clergy and laity, | 
appeal to them in the name of Christ to be no longer supine 
but to exert themselves to bring about an abatement of the 
daily murders of their Irish brethren and parishioners? That 
if they are willing to stop the prevailing horrors they are able 
to do it I know from ocular demonstration. In the days of the 
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one which would have a very limited interest for Englishmen 
were it not for the light which its discussion threws upon the 
temper of the German mind. The first thing that strikes the 
reader is the care which Dr. Thimme takes to contrast the 
Crown Prince with his father. If this part of the discussion 
is well considered the ex-Kaiser must have become personally 
very unpopular among his countrymen. Thus we are told 
that the dispositions of father and son are strikingly con- 
{rasted. The father is a romanticist who finds satisfaction in 
ideas which lie heyond the boundary of the practicable; the 
son is 2 man of strong practical judgment whose favourite 
ideas are widely removed from fancy and rooted in common 
sense, The father is a man of sympathetic temperament, now 
enthusiastic, anon reserved, unsteady and changeable in his 
opinions, changeable also in the leanings of hie taste; the son, 
on the contrary, with all the heartiness of an unsophisticated 
character, is a person whose constancy, stability, and capa- 
hility are apt to be almost disagreeable Although the Crown 
Prince has his views and predilections he has, with noteworthy 
consistency and staunchness, held fast to his attachments and 
friendships, as also to his aversions, and only modified them as 
the result of experience. William the Second is an autocrat 
who, with abounding self-conceit, desires to rule in every 
department, and cannot stomach the presence of a greater 
nature or profit by argument; to the Crown Prince, on the 
other hand, the lordly or majestic air is foreign. He can make 
good use of contradiction, and values himself justiy. The 
Kaiser affects pomp and circumstance; the Prince is out of 
sympathy with everything that is grandiose and ceremonious, 
with resounding phrase and glittering spectacle. A simple, 
straightforward, and modest person, free from arrogance and 
prejudice, misliking any kind of pose, intelligent and dis- 
criminating heyend his years, not methodically. painstaking, 
but often reaching the right conclusion with astonishing 
instinet, very free from illusions, and although a lover of 
poetry, strightforward and without subterfuge, confiding and 
not always far-sighted, he faces a situation with frank good- 
will, Such is the pieture drawn of this engaging young man. 
It is apparently easier to describe the Prince’s merits than 
to illustrate them, for when it comes to dealing with his public 
record there is much to be explained away. It would seem that 
democrats need to be reassured upon the subject of a speech 
which he made in the majestic style on the occasion of Herr 
Krupp’s death, of which the true explanation is that it was 
made so long ago as 1962 and that, not trusting to his own 
impulses, the Prince modelled his utterance on his father’s 
style, heing swayed by filial piety. During the war the army 
commanded by him suffered two very costly defeats before 
Verdun. The first cost PFalkenhayn his place, the second drove 
Ludendorff to explain that it was one of those funny military 
eperations which can attain their object without succeeding. 
But these misfortunes of the German Army ought not to be 
charged to the Commander in the field, for he disapproved of 
them from the first. There is a story about the Prince which 
has to be dealt with because it has received publication in the 
book (My Four Years in Germany) written by Mr. J. W. 
Gerard, the late U.S. Ambassador in Berlin. It is not a very 
formidable story, for Mr. Gerard does not authenticate it, 
Coes not indeed profess to do more than repeat what was told 
to him, and does not name his informant. But it is to the 
efiect that the Prince, exhibiting his collection of Napoleonic 
relics to an American lady, entertained her with a sketch of 
his programme. According to that plan he would, when on 
the Imperial throne, attack first France, then England, after 
that the United States and Russia. As success would attend 
all these enterprises he would eventually become master of the 
whole world. It is of course possible that the lady reported 
inaccurately what was said. But it is suggested by Dr. 
Thimme, assuming the story to be substantially correct, that 
this conspicuously straightforward youth was entertaining his 
guest with a jeu d’esprit of such elaborate irony that she 
seriously—and not unnaturally, as it would seem—misunder- 
stood his meaning. ‘These are some of the matters which have 
to be dealt with in a review of the Crown Prince's record. 
There is another of even greater interest to English readers, 
which apparently calls for no explanation when German readers 
are concerned. ‘The Crown Prince was conspicuous among the 
domestic foes of the Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg; he could 
not tolerate the man whose policy had been identified with 
improved relations towards England, and, in common with the 
other militarists of Germany, he saw in Belgium’s champion 
the arch-enemy, was an ardent supporter of the ‘ U ’-boat 
campaign and of Admiral ‘Tirpitz’s candidature for the 
Chancellorship. It no doubt facilitates the writing of history 
in the pages of the Jahrbiicher that it is not necessary to 
reconcile this part of the record with the “ astonishingly sound 
instinet ” and “ matter-of-fact freedom frem illusions ” which 


have been observed to distinguish this young man. It also 
facilitates the task of an English critic who may accept these 





unquestioned facts as a measure of the merit assignable to the 
heir of the Hohenzollern name and fortunes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. J. W. Gorpon. 





THE JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 

{To THe EpiTor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—As Admiral Mark Kerr points out, “it is impossible to 
reconstruct the battle [of Jutland] from the papers which haye 
been issued,” and until the Admiralty has been induced to 
publish the results of the labours of Captain Harper’s com- 
mittee we must remain deprived of an accurate track chart 
showing the movements of the fleets and ships. Much, how- 
ever, can be learned from a careful study of the voluminous 
material which has been given to us, and from some of the 
comments I have read it is clear that such a study has bee: 
omitted. 

Admiral Mark Kerr says that peace experiments were made 
to ascertain the risk of a fleet from torpedo attack. Without 
full knowledge of the nature of these experiments it is hopeless 
to attempt to estimate their practical value. Such experiments 
always need correction. ‘The figures given: “ Turning towards 
the enemy, sixty hits received; not turning, forty hits,” &., 
must apparently be mistaken, because a turn towards the 
enemy, by reducing the size of the target and introducing the 
probability of the deflection of the torpedo, cannot, apparently, 
increase the risk. On this slender foundation Admiral Mark 
Kerr bases the conclusion that “ the Grand Fleet would have 
been practically destroyed” if it had not turned away. I 
cannot find the smallest evidence in support of this theory, and 
I should expect that the experience of the Battle of Jutland 
would cause the turn-away tactics, when the enemy is firing 
torpedoes at long range “‘ into the brown,” to be now abandoned, 

The excellent dispatch of Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty 
shows plainly that before he sighted the Grand Fleet at 5.56 
p.m. he had already headed off the enemy, and, knowing that 
Admiral Jellicoe was then ‘‘N. 5 miles,’ he at once altered 
course to E. and closed the Germans to 12,000 yards. The 
Battle Cruiser Fleet was thus between the enemy and Admiral 
Jellicoe when the latter appeared on the scene in six columns, 
and I cannot follow the account of “R. N.” At 6.15 p.m. the 
signal for the fateful deployment of the Grand Fleet was made, 
and the Flagship appears to have reached the turning-point 
at 6.21 p.m. The effect was to move the leading ships away 
from the enemy, so that later the Grand Fleet lost touch of 
Admiral Beatty. The firing of the leading (2nd) Battle 
Squadron is explained in the lucid summary of Vice-Admiral 
Jerram, and the difficulties experienced are evident, At no 
time was it possible to bring ‘‘ the whole of the British Fleet's 
breadside to bear on the leading ship of the Germans,” as 
“R. N.” states. Nor was there, in the circumstances, any 
chance for Admiral Scheer to cross ‘‘ Lord Jellicoe’s T.” 
Deployment on the starboard column would obviously have had 
disadvantages; but, in the conditions of visibility and the then 
disposition of the Germans, “ the entire broadside ”’ of the High 
Sea Fleet could not have been brought to bear upon the ‘ Mar!- 
borough.’ It is easy to be wise after the event; but, so far as 
can be seen, deployment on a centre column—an evolution 
which appears to have been struck out of the signal book— 
would have been the best manoeuvre. “R. N.” states that 
“Lord Jellicoe at the completion of his deployment had placed 
the Grand Fleet between Germany and von Scheer ’’; but this 
desirable result was evidently not attained till a later period, 
after Admiral Beatty had signalled ‘‘ Present course of Fleet is 
south ’—a course which the Commander-in-Chief then followed. 
“Tf,” writes “R. N.,” “the offensive spirit can only be kept 
alive by a rigorous suppression of all such study of tactics and 
strategy,” the “safe keeping of the fleet’”’ must be entrusted 
to ‘“slap-dash enthusiasts.” I need hardly say that the 
offensive demands much more study than the defensive, that it 
has been mastered only by the greatest Admirals and Generals, 
and that inferior commanders have frequently conducted a 
creditable defensive. 

The outstanding explanation of certain aspects of the Battle 
of Jutland and of some other incidents in the war is, as you, 
Sir, have indicated, mainly *psychological. The Admiralty 
had made a_ picture in which the torpedo assumed 
terrific propertions. It had come to he thought that 
a superior fleet was justified in retiring if an inferior enemy 
was well supplied with these weapons. The Battle of Jutland 
was won by the use of the gun. The torpedo played, as in the 
Russo-Japanese war, a quite disappointing réle, and the sub- 
marine was nowhere. Most fortunately for the British Navy, 
the picture was not hanging in Sir D. Beatty’s eabin.—I am, 


Sir, &c., SyDENHAM. 





ECONOMY AND REVOLUTION. 
{To tree Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir.—Your article on “ Economy and Revolution” is most 
opportune and deserves the widest publicity. Rates and taxes 
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in the country have already reached such a magnitude as to 
be absolutely overwhelming, and it is plainly evident that the 
existing state of financial prodigality threatens the very 
foundations of our national well-being. I do suggest, however, 
that your criticism of one department of the Ministry of 
Transport is captious and irresponsible. You are behaving 
far from well to the Director-General of Roads—who was 
formerly the Chief Engineer of the late Road Board—in criti- 
cizing his salary and in attempting to create the disagreeable 
impression that he has very little to do. It is trifling with 
national interests to say that you do not know what services 
the Roads Department branch of the Ministry of Transport 
renders the country. Do you suggest that it would be in the 
interests of national economy to allow the roads of the country 
to remain unclassified, and to permit County Councils and the 
various highway authorities to spend millions of State money 
on any schemes they please without State control? The least 
excusable of your criticisms is that relating to the salary of 
the Director-General of Roads. It is only necessary to point 
out that his salary is less than that being paid to the engineers 
of the Water Board, London County Council, and some of our 
provincial cities, to show that your opinion is founded upon 
a false estimate of the true position. You have frequently 
stated in the Spectator that our great highways are the 
“nerves and sinews of the land,” and I venture to make the 
respectful suggestion that your well-known hostility to the 
Minister of Transport is no justification for this unfounded 
critwism upon such a useful and highly distinguished public 
servant as Sir Henry Maybury is universally recognized to he. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Prescott. 

House of Commons. 

[Sir Henry Maybury’s ability and public services are well 
known, and we had no thought of disparaging the one or the 
other. But we want to see all abilities applied to the best pur- 
pose; and though they may be well applied through the Min- 
istry of Transport we feel very doubtful about it, being unable 
so far to recognize any advantages from the creation of the 
Ministry. What we do see is a new salary list.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—You have so generously opened your columns in the past 
to both sides of the Plumage Bill controversy that I feel sure 
you will permit me to criticize the letter which appeared in 
your issue of January 8th. Many readers will certainly object 
to a Bill which cannot achieve at any time any other object 
than that of unemployment. The anxiety of the promoters 
that their Plumage Bill should not be delayed at ‘a time so 
anxious as the present one” needs some better excuse than 
the one offered, viz., “‘ further delay must mean the ultimate 
extinction of one of the most beautiful and most useful forms 
of animal life.” In truth, there is no better excuse than the 
one offered. It has been a stock phrase for nearly half a 
century, and became bankrupt of all argument and fact long 
before the Plumage Bill Group was born in 1919. 

The anxiety, however, of a small group of humanitarians 
that there shall be no further delay is easily explained. They 
are that the ever-increasing evidence forthcoming 
from the “ haunts of the wild” so utterly disproves their case 
that the longer a Plumage Bill remains a subject for discussion 
in Parliament the chance it has of surviving detailed 
examination and criticism. I question the state of mind of 
those who, at “a time so anxious as the present one,” clamour 
for a Bill that is so indifferent to the welfare of the workers 
of this country. They continue to picture in their imagination 
the fate of some tropical bird which, despite their perennial 
prognostications of extinction, continues to exist in 
numbers. To risk the reality of distress that further unem- 
ployment means to many a father, mother, and child needs not 
excuse, but serious condemnation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. F. Downuam. 

{The argument about unemployment is characteristic of the 
the plumage 


conscious 


less 


vast 


cynicism which has always been the mainstay of 
trade.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. 
[To tae Epitor or rer “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—If we face facts we have to admit, whether we like it 
or not, that everybedy in England is not even a nominal 
Christian; hence it surely is woree than a farce to endeavour 
to compel everybody in England to regard the married state 
from the same standpoint. The Civil State, as such, does not 
differentiate between one person and another in regard to their 
Teligious belief or non-belief, but for the common social good 
the State has to legalize the union between a man and a woman 
not only in the interests of the united couple, but of that of 
any children, who are the assets of the State. Would it not 
therefore be better if all those desiring to be married had 








to be legally or civilly joined together, and then such as wished 
to have their legal contract solemnized proceed to their accus- 
tomed church or chapel for the marriage ceremony? 

As a vicar of a parish I have to publish any banne of 
marriage that may be put in so long as they are legally right, 
though I may know of my own knowledge that they are 
morally wrong. Further, I have to wed in their parish church 
all and sundry, provided they conform to legal requirements, 
although I may again know of my own knowledge that the 
marriage is not morally right—nay, more than that, namely, 


that either or both of the contracting parties has or 
have no religious sense or idea of the spiritual side 
of the ceremony. Why do such not go to the registry 
office? Well, the popular idea, especially with a woman, 


is that she is not “ properly,” or perhaps a more correct word 
would be “ respectably,” married were not the marriage taken 
in church, which is, of course, a mere superstitious view of 
the ceremony. In the old days, when parishes were not so 
thickly populated as they are to-day, the publication of banns 
in the parish church was fairly efficacious, and even now in a 
village or small market town, where everybody ‘knows every- 
body else’s affairs, it may still be so; but in the congested 
parishes of cities and large towns it is an absolute farce. Is 
it not high time now that all publication of banns should be 
advertised in the two leading papers of the parish concerned? 

Again, I marry a couple in my dual capacity of official of the 
State and officer of the Church. The first part of the ceremony, 
customarily taken outside the chancel, is the legal part, whilst 
the latter part, usually taken within the chancel, is the 
solemnization of the marriage. Now, I am neither ashame 
nor afraid to say that on three occasions I have “ braved ” 
any possible ecclesiastical wrath of bell, book, and candle by 
taking the first part only of the service, and under the following 
circumstances. Once, the man and the woman had 
already had four illegitimate children, and I induced them to 
allow me to put their cohabitation in legal order, for nothing 
would induce either of them to go to the registrar’s office. The 
other two cases were when the men had got the women “ into 
trouble,” and I induced them to make “‘ honest women,” 
is termed, of their paramours. In neither of these cases also 
could I induce them to go before a registrar. All the thre 
couples would only agree to be spliced provided I personally 
tied the knot and in church. 

I therefore applied the horse-sense of thus dealing with the 
disasters, in the interest of the offspring especially, deeming it 
more charitable and Christianly than harsh and eccle- 


when 


as it 


any 
siastical view of the case. 

I venture to think that marriages that were “ solemnized ” 
in church would then rarely have recourse to the Divorce 
Court. Would not some such arrangement prevent any unhappy 
conflict between the conscience of the Church and the attitude 
of the State? Both Church and State have the same 
intent. Burke aptly said “ not disagreeing except in opinion ’ 
was characteristic of the average Englishman.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Turopore P., Brockienursy. 

Giggleswick-in-Craven, Yorkshire. 


“ 


moral 





GREEK AND HINDU 


{To tHE EpITor oF 


PHILOSOPHY. 


THE ‘* SpectaTor.’’] 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Urwick’s book, while admitting 
the parallelisms of Greek and Hindu philosophies, seems 
sceptical as to the influence of the latter on the former. ‘This 


influence has always seemed to me so probable that it is strange 
that it has not been more insisted on, but it used to be a super- 
stition that the Greeks were an original race, owing nothing 
in philosophy or art to foreigners. The contrary seems to he 
the The Greeks were quick-witted and receptive, but 
their native hard-shelled from 
Thales through Democritus, who did the physies for Epicurus 
and his The non-materialistic element was supplied 
at a very early date by a shadowy person called Pythagoras, 
to whom are ascribed the characteristic Hindu doctrines of the 
unreality of matter and phenomena (Mayda) and the reincar- 
nation of (Avatar). Through the Eleatics the 
trines infected even physicists like Heraclitus, and Plato him- 


ease. 


philosophy was materialism 


” 


* stye. 


souls Cc doc- 


self, the great eclectic, tried to reconcile oppesites by an 
ingenious, though futile, dualism. The Neo-Platonists from 
Plotinus revert more nearly to the so-called Pythagorean 


doctrines, and urge, ethically, the withdrawal of the self from 
the world of sense, that the attainment of the real, the union 
of the individual with the universal soul (Nirvdina) may be 
effected. Iam)lichus (4.p. 300) is even by some called a Pytha- 
gorean, though the Pythagorean societies had ceased to exist. 
Finally, the name Pythagoras is the Hellenic form of the 
Sanskrit Buddha, guru, the wise sage, so that the most abiding 
element in so-called Greek philosophy is not only doctrinally, 
but also etymologically, Hindu.—I am, Sir &c., W. Marsa. 
9 The Crescent, Bedford. 
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“JOSEF HOLBROOKE AND HIS WORK.” 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—At the risk of being a fearful bore I must again con- 
tradict my revered biographer. I have always been a firm 
lover of J. S. Bach and Shakespeare. Surely private thoughts 
at times of youthful depression should not be quoted in a book 
of analysis. I believe I have hated much in my time, but I 
happily ‘‘ switch off’’ and resume the normal. Disconcerting 
alike to biographers and “critics”! After all I am only the 
subject of the book.—I am, Sir, &e., Joser Hoiproore. 
THE BELITTLEMENT OF LITERATURE. 

[To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sirn,—Having occasion to refer again to a recent number 
(December 4th, 1920) of the Spectator, my attention was caught 
by a letter, “The Memorial to Mrs. Humphry Ward,” that I 
had missed on a first reading, and I was struck by what is 
surely a false and jarring note in it. In the course of an 
appeal for funds to carry on the Children’s Welfare schemes in 
which Mrs. Ward was interested, the distinguished signatories 
say, “ She (Mrs. Humphry Ward) was not content with literary 
success alone. She used the power it gave her for greater ends.” 
Hoes such a statement as this bear investigation? Carried to a 
logical conclusion, does it not assert that Shakespeare would 
have been better employed in caring for the children of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon than in writing The Tempest, Keats a more 
useful member of society as secretary of a Hampstead boys’ 
club than as the author of the Ode to a Nightingale? 
Surely the belittlement of literature may be left to the vulgar, 
and is no necessary part of an appeal for objects so worthy as 
those to which this letter draws attention. Without entering 
upon the question of Mrs. Ward’s literary status, it seems 
rather hard that any writer’s social activities should be used 
as a stick with which to beat his or her books. “ There is no 
way in which you can benefit society more than by coining the 
metal you have in yourself,” says Ibsen; and to speak, with 
regard to any writer, of “ greater ends ” than writing is surely 
to imply that the literary metal of that particular writer is of 
pretty poor quality.—I am, Sir, &., V. WE. Frrepiarnver. 

Arley, Prince’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 








PARISH MAGAZINES. 

[Yo THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—-Your contributor tarred all parish magazines with the 
same brush, with the exception of one issued at six times the 
usual price. Do you not consider that scant justice is done to 
at least one other, supplied to the clergy at about a hali- 
penny per copy’ This magazine, in its fiftieth year of publica- 
tion, numbers among its contributors names not unknown to 
the Spectator: Frank Bullen, Alfred Ollivant, Sydney Grier, 
Sir Martin Conway, J. J. Bell, Sir R. Baden-Powell, A. C. 
Benson, Lieut.-Colonel F. 8. Jackson, William Riley, Dr. 
Grenfell, J. Havelock Wilson, and Lord Bryce, to name only 
laymen. IT enclose a copy of the January number, which I 
think you will admit is a fair halfpennyworth compared with 
the sixpennyworth of excellent material provided by the ideal 
parish magazine of your contributor.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tue Epiror or “ Home Worps.” 
THE PAMINE IN CHINA. 

{To THe Epitor or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—With so much distress nearer home, it is with some 
diffidence that I venture to appeal to the generosity of your 
readers on behalf of the famine-stricken people of China. But 
I feel it to be a duty which I owe to a people amongst whom 
I have lived for more than forty years, and for whom T, in 
common with all who know them, entertain a warm affection. 
Over the greater part of the vast plain which stretches almost 
without a break for 800 miles from Peking to the Yangtze 
there has been a complete failure of both the spring and 
autumn crops; and, aceording to a conservative estimate made 
by the correspondent of the Times and other competent 
observers on the spot, there are 14,000,000 people dying of 
starvation. The disaster is of unprecedented magnitude, and 
the latest newspapers from China give the most heartrending 
accounts of the famished sufferers, who are selling their wives 
and children and committing suicide en masse. Influential 
cominittees composed of leading foreign residents and prominent 
Chinese have been organized at Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, 
and other centres, and large sums of money have been raised 
locally to cope with the crisis. 'The Governments of Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, and other British Colonies have contributed several 
lacs of dollars, and the appeal which was recently made in 
London has already resulted in the remittance to Peking of the 
substantial sum of £13,600. The relief measures are being 
conducted by a devoted band of missionaries, most of whom are 
known to me personally, and who are daily risking their lives 
in battling with famine and disease.. Forty years ago a similar 





calamity, but on a much smaller scale, befell the province of 
Shansi, and the contribution of the British people on that 
occasion amounted to some £200,000. The memory of that act 
of munificence is still cherished by the inhabitants of Shansi, 
which is now the best governed and most advanced province 
in China. It is calculated that a sovereign will save a life, 
and every subscriber to the fund may rest assured that his 
money will be spent to the best advantage and will earn him 
the gratitude of the most industrious and peace-loving people 
in the world. Subscriptions may be sent to the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Bank, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 4, or to the 
Honorary Secretary of the China Famine Fund, 48 Broadway, 
$.W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., J. N. Jorpan 
(late H.B.M. Minister to China), 





THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES AT OXFORD. 
{To rHeE Epitor or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The admission of women to degrees in the University of 
Oxford and the generous welcome they have received afford a 
special occasion for bringing before the public the grave 
financial difficulties which confront the Oxford Societies of 
Women Students, and the urgent need for their permanent 
endowment. They need endowments to supply adequate salaries 
and pensions for the staff, to provide for the promotion of 
advanced studies and research, for the maintenance and 
development of libraries, and for the enlargement and upkeep 
of the buildings. For all these purposes the men’s colleges 
have endowments available, and if the women’s colleges are to 
carry on similar work they must be placed in a similar 
position. The five societies—Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville 
College, St. Hugh’s College, St. Hilda’s Hall, and the Society 
of Oxford Home Students—were all founded by voluntary effort 
and, apart from a very few special foundations for scholar- 
ships and one Research Fellowship, are without any permanent 
endowment. Before the war, by careful management and with 
the help of much voluntary service, it was just possible to 
maintain the societies on a_ self-supporting basis. ‘The 
students’ fees have now been considerably raised, but are still 
insufficient to meet even the most pressing needs, and cannot 
be increased without making the cost of an Oxford education 
for women prohibitive to all but the richer classes. We 
believe it will be widely felt to be disastrous that the oppor- 
tunity of an Oxford training for those women hest fitted t« 
receive it should be so narrowly limited. 

An “Oxford Women’s Colleges Fund” has been opened. 
The Viscountess Rhondda has kindly consented io he treasurer 
of the Fund, and all subscriptions should be sent to her at 
92 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S8.W.1. Contributors 
may either send donations to the General Fund, whieh will! he 
apportioned equally between the five societies, or, if they so 
desire, may assign their donations specifically to one of them. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘“‘ Oxford Women’s Colleges Fund, 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England.” We feel 
sure that there must be many who would desire to further the 
cause of women’s education at Oxford, and we hope that ou 
appeal, made at this critical moment, will meet with a generon 
response.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Curzon or Kepiestoxn, Chancellor of the University: 
Lewis R. Farnewt, Vice-Chancellor; Cosuo UExor; 
Bryce; Raonppa; Rosert Ceci.; Tuomas Rirox; Mar- 
GareT Ampraitt; H. H. Asquita; Jonxn Simon; Georce lt. 
Parkin; Lerrice Fisoer; W. M. Gexpart, Vinerion 
Professor of English Law; Henrierra Jex-Biaxe, Prin- 
cipal of Lady Margaret Hall; Bertaa J. Jounxson, Prin- 
cipal of the Society of Oxford Home-Students; ELeaNor 
Fr. Jourpaty, Prineipal of St. Hugh’s College; Wixirrep 
Ht. Mowery, Principal of St. Tlilda’s Hall; Grzert 
Mcrray, Regius Professor of Greek; Emity Penrose, 
Principal of Somerville College; W. B. Srinte; C. S. 
Suerrincton, Waynflete Professor of Physiology, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society; Arravr L. Smiru, Master of 
Balliol; J. Wetts, Warden of Wadham. 

Oxford. 

[No words of ours are needed to enforce this appeal. Where 
all the items for which money is sought are important, what 
strikes us as specially important is the aim to pay adequate 
salaries to teachers. No man or woman can do good work in 
teaching when leading a starved life, and that is the life of the 
underpaid in an intellectual calling. A teacher may have 
sufficient bread and meat, but she starves none the less if she 
cannot get books and the other food of the brain. The simple 
life of the mind is not cheap and never can be.—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE DURABILITY OF PISE. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir.—The question of the Jasting power of pisé buildings lias 
been so often the subject of correspondence in the Spectator 
that the following note may be of interest to you. It is froma 
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letter written in 1886 by my late father, Sir Lambert Playfair, 
H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis, referring to a 
recent journey. . I stopped at the picturesque Arab ruins 
of Honai. The city was founded as a seaport to Tlemgen about 
ap, 1163... . The pisé walls are still standing, strengthened at 
intervals with square towers, and enclose an area of about 
seven hectares.”—I am, Sir, &e., E. Piayratr. 
57 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 





LIMESTONE 
{To tHe Epiror 


WALLS. 

or THE “ SpectaToR.’’] 

Srr,—So much interesting correspondence has appeared in your 

columns on the subject of building and pisé work, I wonder if 

you or any of your readers could suggest a way of treating lime- 

stone walls to prevent the effects of their sweating on paper and 

plaster. The damp does not seem in the least injurious to 

health, but ruins anything on the wall.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. 
Cotswolds. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE NEWCOMER. 
I ur her little toes, 
And there behold 
The daisy more chaste and cold; 
A more virgin-fair primrose. 
No prouder man can be, 
When in her eyes I see 
Sweet recognition glow. 
It is a foolish thing, I know; 
For the great Hand that wrought her 
Made other babies so, 
--But this one is my daughter! 
RicwaRp CHURCH. 


EPITAPH. 
For long my feet 
Were captive things; 
Now I have changed 
My feet for wings. 
MarGaret SAckKvILyis. 
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‘** Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
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THE THEATRE. 


THE ARTIST AND DRAMA. 


[Jt is @ tiresome peculiarity in theatrical décor and costume 
artists always to share a striking name with somebody perfectly 
inappropriate. Mr. Norman Wilkinson has to be distinguished 
as ** of Fouroaks”’—I wonder which Mr. Lovat Fraser feels the 
more insulted by the usual confusion? This note is to explain 
that the Mr. Lovat Fraser who here bears witness to the long and 
noble descent of stage elaboration is the one who designed the 
scenic part of Mr Playfair’s productions of ‘‘ As You Like It”’ 
and ** The Beggar's Opera.”’—TArn. | 


“THE Scene was the Mountain Atlas, who had his top ending 
in the Figure of an old Man, his Head and Beard all Hoary, 
and Frost, as if his Shoulders were covered with Snow; the 
rest Wood and Rock. A Grove of Ivey at his feet ; out of which, 
to a wild Musick of Cymbals, Flutes, and Tabers, is brought 
forth Comus.” 

Such was the opening scene that greeted the eyes of King 
James when Ben Jonson presented his Masque of Pleasure 
Reconciled to Vertue at the Court of Whitehall in the year 1619, 
Ten minutes later and doubtless to the accompaniment of a 
delighted murmur from the audience, ** the whole Grove vanished, 
and the whole Musick was discovered, sitting at the Foot of 
the Mountain, with Pleasure and Vertue seated above them.” 
Nor must it be imagined that the Laureate was unduly optimistic 
in his stage directions when it is considered that for the designer 
of his scenery, costumes, and ‘“‘ machines’ he had none other 
than Inigo Jones, one of the greatest artists of the theatre 
that England has produced. Even without Jones’ aid the 
exacting poet managed to do pretty well. In 1608, for instance, 
whilst Inigo Jones was still on the Continent, and merely with 
the help of * the King’s Master Carpenter,’ Jonson was able 
to demand that ** this Throne (as the whole Island mov’d forward 
on the Water) had a Circular motion of its own, imitating that 
which we call Motum Mundi, from the Hast to the West, or the 
Right to the Left side. . . The steps whereon the Cupids 
sate had a motion contrary, with analogy ad Motum Planetarum, 
from the West to the Hast: both which turned with their 
several Lights. And with these three varied motions, at once, 
the whole scene shot itself to the Land. Above which, the 
Moon ,’ but as the King’s Master Carpenter has still some 
twenty more lines of Herculean labours to fulfil, we can safely 
assume that, whatever crudity may have satisfied the audiences 
of the Globe, Whitehall itself was not unacquainted with tha 
mechanism of stage scenery. 

It must be conceded that the scenery employed in the Court 
Masques of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centurics 
was not in use on the popular stage, which, probably through 
reasons of economy rather than for any aesthetic purpose, was 
forced to adopt the handier and more austere method of the 
As, however, in England the popular theatre 





bare platform. 
was many years behind the Continent in its development, and 
as it was eventually to reach maturity along the lines of the 
Court Masque, it would be as well to consider the origin of 
inspiration that served as a model to Inigo Jones and to tha 
King’s Master Carpenter. 

When the wave of the Renaissance finally reached England, 
France had robbed it of none of its Italian influence. Italy 
was the fashion. Classicism showed itself not 
only in our literature with Sidney, Spenser, and Lyly, but in 
every phase of national taste, including Architecture, and as 
Inigo Jones had also, in addition to his architectural duties, to 
stage the Court Masques, so was our first stage scenery Italianate. 
In Italy the drama was old-established. Palladio had achieved, 
as the culmination of stage work, his Teatro Olympico at Vicenza 
(opened in 1584), constructed on the Greek model and with a 
permanent scene made of solid stone, where, through three 
arches, could be seen actual streets of miniature palaces built 
in perspective. Massive architecture was deemed the only 
scenery fit for the staging of plays. The scene did not change, 
but was considered of permanent dramatic value, whatever action 
might take place within it. Probably Inigo Jones employed 
plaster and wood for his Court Masques so as to facilitate 
the clearing away of the structure at the termination of the 
entertainment. This would be a step undoubtedly in the wrong 
direction, yet that they were noble works and worthy of thic 
great poetry that was spoken in them is recorded in Inigo Jones’ 
sketches that he has bequeathed to a wondering posterity. ‘This 
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was the brief Golden Age of English stage production, where 
the finest minds in Literature, Architecture, and Music were 
knit together in creating a work of dramatic art that was 
Complete and splendid in every detail. Here were three masters 
working in unity to a common end. We may yet judge how 
good were their individual results in the printed pages of Jonson, 
the drawings for scene and costume by Inigo Jones and the 
finest creative age of English music. Unfortunately, the Silver 
Age was never destined to appear, and the fall from grace was 
abrupt. Jonson quarrelled with Jones, the land was torn 
up by the Civil Wars, and the Commonwealth, suppressing the 
theatre, found no use for Court Masques. At the Restoration 
the theatre reopened, but it was not the theatre of twenty 
years before. The influence of the Court was French. Great 
tragedy and the keen humour of the old Comedy were ousted 
in favour of the glittering social wit of the new Comedy. 
D’Avenant is accredited with introducing the painted “* Back- 
cloth” on to the English boards, and scenery became with 
but little change the artificiel affair of canvas and paint that 
still strives to imitate the colours and forms of Nature. Thus 
died the scene that had been handed down to us from the 
Creeks as a dramatic essential and, with the scene, died the 
great English school of dramatic writing. By the end of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century the Restoration comedy 
had disappeared, and, despite the brilliant exceptions of Gold- 
smith, Sheriden, and one or two isolated comedies, it has kept 
pretty dead ever since. Drama became a sterile wanderer in 
the desert of Romanticism, a sojourner in Wardour Street, 
end utterly divorced from national life. Into this empty 
carcass crept the spirit of realism, and through the mouth of 
the theatre we have heard, ever since Ibsen, the sermons of the 
Propagandist and the diatribes of the Faddist. This is all very 
well, and the Propagandist and the Faddist are surely honour- 
eble men, but they are also trespassers in the theatre and they 
are keeping Drama out of her rightful home. 

And what is Drama? It is certainly not great poetry, nor 
is it great music, nor even fine scenery, yet it must contain 
vil these and add its own spirit to them. It would be easier 
to anelyze a handful of sand. Can you remember the thrill 
that you experienced when, as a child, the last notes of the 
overture had died away in the darkened theatre and the curtain 
was rising on the first scene ? Rudimentarily, that is Drama. 
It is also Drama when Oedipus rushes blinded through the 
getes of the palace. It is Drama when Bottom appears in 
ihe midsummer forest with the ass’s head on his shoulders. 
Drama is, in effect, a mood and an atmosphere treated so 
perfectly by author, designer, actor, and musician that one 
forgets them all, and is only aware that here is an art that 
is composite and yet perfect and is whoily of the theatre. No- 
where clse can it be found, and to achieve it there must be no 
missing note. The eyes end cars must communicate it in the 
same flash to the brain. It is born of perfect co-operation and 
unity of effort. That Ben Jonson realized this is shown in his 
minute stage directions and the great care he lavished upon 
every detail. That we as a nation do not realize it is demon- 
strated but too plainly by the haphazard mediccrity and slip- 
shod carelessness that we tolerate in the theatre cf to-day. 

C. Lovat Fraser. 








= 
BOOKS. 
—-——— 
THE VELVET TOUCH.* 

Iv eny man in our time has “the velvet touch” it is Mr. Max 
Reerbohm. By a happy judgment such as is instinctive in 
certain minds, he has applied this gift of nature to the kind of 
writing in which it most charms us—in the essay pure and 
simple and the fantastic short story. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
short stories—or shall we say essays in fiction ?—have won such 
golden opinions that it is not necessary to praise or appraise 
them. Whether he sinners it or saints it; whether he is telling 
of the devil in the red waistcoat who turns up his nose and gives 
the cut direct to his futile client,or whether he anatomizes some 
gentle futility, he is supreme. Yet he is hardly less successful 
in his personal and “ touch and go” essays. At any rate, these 
must be our subject on the present occasion, for the volume 
before us contains no stories. 

What is specially delightful about Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
ventures is that he has brought back into our literature the 


“* And Even Now. By Max Beerbohm. London : Heinemann. [7s. 6d. net.] 





whimsical element first used to perfection by Charles Lamb, 
Lamb showed how the artist’s own mental characteristics and 
outlook could be transferred to the reader. Without 
imitating Charles Lamb, Mr. Max Beerbohm has caught 
the same, or to be strict we should say a similar, spirit. 
And here “the velvet touch” serves him admirably. It 
is exactly the thing for subjects where the writer has 
to go like the lightest-footed of cats as it passes along a mantel. 
piece crowded with priceless china. If he were to be the least 
too imaginative, or too rhetorical, or, we had almost said, too 
anything, the charm would be broken. We should be either 
bored cr excited, or at any rate disturbed. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
never Coes anything of this kind. The reader, like the writer, 
ison vcivet. We can rub our cheek or hand against the delightful 
surface and not know which is the greater pleasure—to stroke or 
to be st cked. 

But it we run on like this we shall certainly not be making 
Mr. Max Doerbohm our exemplar as he is our theme. We 
shall be forc.ug the note while praising an author for avoiding 
that very erro., The delightful thing about And Even Now 
is that, though it is the velvet touch, it is never too soft. It 
is never for a moment either luscious, or clammy, or stuffy, or 
perfumed. Its writer brings to his sweetness no satiety. Even 
his most delicate workmanship has behind it a kind of restraint 
and also a beauty of handling which is an intellectual stimulant, 
and prevents us from being bemused by his art. In the phrase 
which was so much liked in the eighteenth century and which 
Burke used in one of the best known of his Parliamentary 
eulogies, ““ He hits us between wind and water.” 

We cannot comment on all the good things in the book 
before us, and yet if we choose one or two we shall be seeming to 
make a preference where no preference can be just or desirable. 
Perhaps one of the most marvellous examples of deft handling, 
in which there is always a laugh implied, but never an actual 
laugh, is the essay entitled “‘ Mobled King ’—a title fascinating 
in its evolution. Here is gaiety mixed with a kind of fascinating 
and fantastic melancholy which is utterly delightful. A French 
critic once spoke of “that gay melancholy which the English 
call humour.” Here we have a supreme example. There is a 
touch of true pathos in the dear old Ligurian fishermen pottering 
round the base of the statue which has been dumped upon the 
little bit of waste ground where they spread their nets—a touch 
of pathos, also, though it, too, does not wound, in the poor King 
and even in the Mayor and Corporation, and the sculptor, who 
together have perpetrated the terrible piece of carved stone 
with the marble mustachios and marble boots. Over it all 
is the writer’s smile, which is never mocking, never unkind, and 
yet never treacly or even sugary, and also, and best of all, never 
the sort of stupid, contagious chuckle which lures one into a 
laugh against one’s inclination, a laugh for which the laugher 
instantly feels heartily ashamed. That is the kind of laugh 
raised by the column of jocularities in the local paper, a column 
which for so many of us fascinates, even while it is utterly 
intolerable, a column which, if we see it, we must as surely 
read as the beginner on the bicycle must direct his course to 
the biggest, sharpest, and most undesirable stone in the road. 

Though “ Mobled King” is an inimitable example of the 
velvet touch which is not velvety, perhaps the greatest tour de 
force in the whole volume is “ No. 2. The Pines.” This essay 
has the extra interest of being a piece of realism as well as an 
experiment in the whimsical. Mr. Max Beerbohm did really 
go to Putney to visit Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton at 
No. 2. the Pines, and he does really give us an account of his 
visit. He makes us see the dining-room and the mutton and 
the library as clearly as he saw them himsclf. Still more, he 
makes us see Swinburne and his friend as they were, physically 
and mentally :— 

“I gaze no longer, I myself am there. 
Sit on the sofa and the hot-joint share.” 
We get a picture of Swinburne which, though it is, in a sense, 
a caricature and meant to be a caricature, is also like so many 
caricatures—the truest picture of the man. And here, though 
we greatly admire Mr. Beerbohm’s genius for figurative caricature 
and have testified thereto in these pages, we cannot help feeling 
in the last resort how much more powerful is the written 
word than the line, the shadow, and the tone, to call before us 
the animi figura, the image of the soul—the mind, which is the 
man. Though the essay ought to be read as a whole, for every 
word is necessary to the complete picture, we cannot forbear 
quoting the first of the little vignettes of Swinburne. In “ No. 2. 
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The Pines,’ short as it is, we get the poet in a dozen 
postures :— : 

‘“Nor was I disappointed. Swinburne’s entry was for me a 
great moment. Here, suddenly visible in the flesh, was the 
legendary being and divine singer. Here he was, shutting the 
door behind him as might anybody else, and advancing—a 
strange small figure in grey, having an air at once noble and 
roguish, proud and skittish. My name was roared to him. In 
shaking his hand, I bowed low, of course—a bow de ceur ; and 
he, in the old aristocratic manner, bowed equally low, but with 
such swiftness that we narrowly escaped concussion. You do 
not usually associate a man of genius, when you see one, with 
any social class ; and, Swinburne being of an aspect so unrelated 
as it was to any species of human kind, I wondered the more that 
almost the first impression he made on me, or would make 
on any one, was that of a very great gentleman indeed. Not 
of an old gentleman, either. Sparse and straggling though the 
grey hair was that fringed the immense pale dome of his head, 
and venerably haloed though he was for me by his greatness, 
there was yet about him something—boyish ? girlish ? childish, 
rather; something of a beautifully well-bred child. But he 
had the eyes of a god, and the smile of an elf. In figure, at first 
glance, he seemed almost fat; but this was merely because of 
the way he carried himself, with his long neck strained so tightly 
back that he all receded from the waist upwards. I noticed 
efterwards that this deportment made the back of his jacket 
hang quite far away from his legs; and so small and sloping 
were his shoulders that the jacket seemed ever so likely to slip 
right off. I became aware, too, that when he bowed he did not 
unbend his back, but only his neck—the length of the neck 
accounting for the depth of the bow. His hands were tiny, even 
for his size, and they fluttered helplessly, touchingly, unceas- 
ingly.” 

We will take as our next example of what we might call 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Amontillado style “‘ Hosts and Guests.”’ 
Here was a task indeed if something new and worth 
saving was to be said. But Mr. Beerbohm does the work as 
quickly and as well as Ariel would have done it if Prospero had 
set him such a theme. Take for proof the following passage :— 





‘** Our deepest instincts, bad or good, are those which we share 
with the rest of the animal creation. To offer hospitality, or 
to accept it, is but an instinct which man has acquired in the 
long course of his self-development. Lions do not ask one 
another to their leirs, nor do birds keep open nest. Certain 
wolves and tigers, it is true, have been so seduced by man from 
their natural state that they will deign to accept wnan’s hos- 
pitality. But when you give a bone to your dog, does he run 
out and invite another dog to share it with him ?—and does 
your cat insist on having a circle of other cats around her saucer 
of milk ? Quite the contrary. A deep senso of personal 
property is common to all these creatures. Thousands of years 
hence they may have aquired some willingness to share things 
with their friends. Or rather, dogs may; cats, I think, not. 
Meanwhile, let us not be censorious. Though certain monkeys 
assuredly were of finer and more malleable stuff than any wolves 
or tigers, it was a very long time indeed before even we began 
to be hospitable. The cavemen did not entertain. It may be 
that now and again—say, towards the end of the Stone Age 
one or another among the more enlightened of them said to his 
wife, while she plucked an eagle that he had snared the day 
before, ‘ That red-haired man who lives in the next valley seems 
to be a decent, harmless sort of person. And sometimes I fancy 
he is rather lonely. I think I will ask him to dine with us 
to-night,’ and, presently going out, met the red-haired man and 
said to him, ‘ Are you doing anything to-night ? If not, won't 
you dine with us? It would be a great pleasure to my wife. 
Only ourselves. Come just as you are.’ ‘That is most good 
of you, but,’ stammered the red-haired man, ‘as ill-luck will 
have it, I am engaged to-night. A long-standing, formal invita- 
tion. I wish I could get out of it, but I simply can’t. I have a 
morbid conscientiousness about such things.’ Thus we see that 
the will to offer hospitality was an earlier growth than the will 
to accept it. But we must beware of thinking these two things 
identical with the mere will to give and the mere will to receive. 
It is unlikely that the red-haired man would have refused a slice 
of eagle if it had been offered to him where he stood. And it is 
still more unlikely that his friend would have handed it to him. 
Such is not the way of hosts. The hospitable instinct is not 
wholly altruistic. There is pride and egoism mixed up with it, 
as I shall show.” 

Another attractive paper is “ A Clergyman.” As an absolute 
contrast take ‘“‘ William and Mary.” “On Speaking French,” 
again, is full of delightful irony, while ‘“‘ Something Defeasible ’ 
has a touch of mock pathos so nearly poignant that it would be 
actually unbearable if Mr. Beerbohm did not know how at the 
last moment to heal the wound he gave. 

Before we leave this delightful volume we may mention the 
article which attracted the attention of many of our readers 
when it appeared two years ago in one of the magazines. As 
is generally the case when we look back, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
exaggerates a good deal in his suggestions as to the relations 
between master and servant in the eighteenth century. That | 
relationship was not half as servile as he assumes it to have been 
for the purposes of his argument, with which, by the way, we 
fecl a very strong abstract sympathy. We get an insight of 











great value on the master and servant question in the eighteenth 
century in Tristram Shandy. The account is purely incidental, 
for Sterne gave no conscious attention to the subject. 
Even if we eliminate Corporal Trim as an exception, how pleasant 
are the relations between Mr. Shandy and his coachman, and 
even between Mrs. Shandy and her maid! However, we must 
not take the essay on servants too seriously, even if it is in a 
sense meant seriously. Perhaps only a woman could do real 
justice to Mr. Max Beerbohm’s delightful, if fanciful, plea for the 
servantless house. She certainly would point out that his 
delight in the house when all his servants are out, and his con- 
clusion that therefore it would be the height of happiness to 
have no servants, is essentially a man’s proposition. It merely 
transfers a great deal of hard domestic work, which someone 
has got to do, from his servants to his female relations. After ail, 
unless we return to the cave somebody must do the work, and 
on the whole it is probably better done when graded under a 
system of exchange both in service and commodities than in 
any other that ingenuity and humanity could devise. 

But what are we doing, writing like this? What a way of 
showing our overflowing gratitude for Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
book! Talk of breaking a butterfly on the wheel: we are 
smacking Aricl’s pretty head for one of his most delightful 
fantasies. We apologize humbly, and to show how much 
better Mr. Max Beerbohm corrects himself than we correct 
him, we will quote the last lines of the essay on “* Servants” :— 

* Anarchistic 2? Yes; and I have no defence to offer, except 
the rather lame one that I am a Tory Anarchist. I should like 
every one to go about doing just as he pleased—short of altering 
any of the things to which I have grown accustomed. Domestic 
service is not one of those things, and I should be glad were there 
no more of it.” 





DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE.* 

Ix this book Professor Hearnshaw has reproduced some lectures | 
which he delivered before the Royal Colonial Institute and 
elsewhere. They are a deeply interesting study of the problems 
which a democracy has to face when it is governing distant 
countries and backward peoples, and, moreover, settling its 
relations with Colonies ruled by white men of character and 
ability who must eventually pass through the Colonial stage 
and demand the position of sister-States with the Mother 
Country. There is always a tendency for a_ prosperous 
democracy to think that methods which have worked well in its 
own case are applicable to all people. Ifa democracy withholds 
the right of self-government from its dependencies, it is too 
easily accused of being an oppressor; yet there would be no 
shorter cut to misery for some dependencies than to be allowed 
to govern themselves. It is an ancient problem this of a 
democracy in the course of evolution trying to play the part 
which in earlier days was played—narrowly yet triumphantly 
so far as the maintenance of such a thing as the Pax Romana 
went—by an autocracy. Cleon said that a democracy could 
not manage an empire, and one is bound to admit that a great 
many democracies have failed. Professor Hearnshaw is, 
nevertheless, full of confidence for our own Imperial future, 
although, of course, the British problem is by no means yet 
solved. The main point of his lectures is to show why other 
democracies did fail, and in what respects the British 
Democracy is different, and why it will therefore probably 
succced. He shows a sureness of touch and a lucidity of 
expression which ought to commend the lectures to a large 
number of readers. 

When Cleon said that a democracy could not manage an 
empire he was thinking of his own Athenian democracy, and 
he was justified. The Athenians had no consistency or con- 
tinuity in their conduct of affairs. Cleon saw that however 
harmless continual oscillations might be in a city-State, they 
must speedily be fatal in the government of dependencies. 
Within a quarter of a century of the utterance of his dictum 
the Athenian Empire had vanished, and even Athens herself 
had come under the heel of Sparta. So again with Rome; 
as she extended her possessions she became less democratic. 
Her popular institutions let their powers pass into the hands 
of senators, bureaucrats, and soldiers. Finally, all the authority 
became concentrated in an emnipotent Cacsar. So the story 
goes on through mediaeval times, and in comparatively modern 
times we behold the Austrian Empire conceived by Metternich 
as the exact negation of democracy. Bismarck designed the 

* Democracy and the British Empire. By F. J. ©. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D, 
London: Constable. (7s. Gd. net.J 
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German Empire as a huge simulacrum of democracy, but 
the Reichstag hardly disguised the power of the autocratic 
bureaucracy behind it. 

After examining the basis on which the loosely-knit British 
Empire is built, Professor Hearnshaw says :— 

“Tt will thus be seen that in English history the term ‘ — . 

is in brief form a declaration of independence. It proclaims 
freedom from foreign jurisdiction, and not a claim to exercise 
jurisdiction over foreigners. It is the assertion of insular 
autonomy, and not a pretension to world-dominion. It was 
used in respect of England herself, and it had no sort of reference 
to overseas territories. It was a synonym of liberty and self- 
determination, not of conquest and subjugation. Hence, far 
from the terms ‘democracy’ and ‘empire’ in their original 
senses being incompatible with one another, they express but 
two aspects of the same idea, ‘ Democracy’ means government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people; ‘empire,’ as 
the tenth-century Edgar and the sixteenth-century Henry used 
it, does little more than describe a state exempt from outside 
interference. The one connotes internal autonomy, the other 
external sovereignty; the terms are complementary, not 
contradictory.” 
That, surely, is a very good definition of the differences between 
the British Democracy and the other democracies which have 
tried to maintain empires. Other empires were deliberately 
constructed by Governments, but the British Empire was 
constructed by private pioneers and traders who built much 
better than they knew, producing in the stride of business, 
or, as it were, sometimes in a fit of absence of mind, results 
which all the political philosophy of past ages had failed to 
achieve. 

It was not until Chatham discovered that the necessity of 
war compelled him to think about the organization of the 
Empire that British statesmen became seriously conscious that 
such a thing as the Empire existed. Chatham was our first 
great Imperialist. His Imperialistic policy might have suffered 
no check if it had not been for the American War of Inde- 
pendence. So many Englishmen sympathized with the American 
Colonists and resented the policy of George Ill. and of his 
obstinate Minister, Lord North, that a large part of the British 
people began to think of Colonies as necessarily objects of 
exploitation. Many others who did not regard them in that 
light at all events looked upon them as a nuisance. Even 
under Disracli such thoughts were not always absent from the 
minds of Conservative statesmen. But just because the British 
Empire had been produced by the instincts of the people, and 
not by the cut-and-dried plans of Governments, it went on 
of its own momentum whatever might be said about it in current 
political thought. It prospered for the same reason that 
Constitutional government triumphed over autocracy in Stuart 
England-—because its champions had been through a long and 
hard schooling in managing their own affairs. Eighteenth- 
century France, nineteenth-century Germany, and twentieth- 
century Russia all called to the conduct of high politics people 
who had never been through such a rough discipline of self- 
dependence. 

We must pass over Professor Hearnshaw’s comparison of 
the British and American Constitutions, and also his analysis 
of the nature of democracy in the British Dominions—a 
democracy which often seems to be but is not really Socialistic. 
Inoilentally, we regret very much that Professor Hearnshaw 
condemns the Referendum. We cannot ourselves see why the 
representative functions of Members of Parliament should be 
in the least injured by asking the electors, after a Bill has been 
passed through all its stages, to answer by a “ Yes” or “ No” 
the simple question whether they want the Bill to come into 
force. On the contrary, we feel sure that the Referendum 
would increase the prestige of Parliament by giving the electorate 
a closer interest in its deliberations. 

Finally, Professor Hearnshaw writes with real indignation 
about the Council of Action, because he recognizes that the 
work of a body which, while representing only a section, 
arrogates to itself the right to dictate to the Government, is 
an absolute violation of the democratic principle which has 
guided us throughout our history. He blames the Govern. 
ment, and we heartily agree with him, for never having properly 
faced the question. In our opinion it was the duty of 


Parliament, immediately the Council of Action was formed and 
tried to dictate a foreign policy, to pass a resolution affirming 
that such a proceeding could not be tolerated in a country 
where the Government rests on the will of the majority. Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw calls the issue raised by the Council of Action 
the “supreme question of the day.” His doctrine is so sound 





that we must quote a passage which surely could not have been 
better expressed :— 

** But even if all the accusations levelled against constitutional 
government were well established, it would still be the duty of 
every lover of his country and every friend of humanity to devote 
his whole energy to the reform of representative institutions and 
to resist to his last breath all attempts, however attractive and 
insidious, to substitute force for argument and to revert to the 
primitive method of breaking heads in lieu of the civilized 
method of counting them. Even if it be true that the House of 
Commons sent up, say, at the last General Election, obtained 
its mandate by fraud and corruption, cajolery and lies, the proper 
remedy is to expose its evil practices, to educate and inflame 
the electorate, and to prepare for it a well-merited débdcle when 
next it presents itself at the polls. If the electoral system is 
one that gives an advantage to chicanery, it is within the power 
of the enfranchised democracy to alter it. In the United 
Kingdom and in the dominions the people is in absolute control. 
It can do what it likes. The process of the education and 
inflammation of the people may, of course, be a long one, and 
meantime much wrong may be done. But the life of the nation 
is still longer, and it is infinitely better that much wrong should 
be done by constitutional means than that it should be prevented 
by the “direct action” of an enlightened minority. For the 
method of democratic administration is the rule of the majority. 
No one pretends that the majority is infallible. On the contrary, 
it is freely admitted that the majority is liable to make all sorts 
of mistakes and to commit all kinds of injustices. It is even 
admitted that its errors and its faults may be so grave as to 
warrant a resistance and a rebellion that results in its overthrow. 
But let there be no illusions respecting that contingency. The 
overthrow of the rule of the majority means reversion to some 
form of minority rule, and the consequent reduction of the 
majority to the political condition of the proletariat of the days 
before the passing of the Reform Acts.” 





DYARCHY.* 

THE experiment of applying a measure of Western democracy to 
India is being made for good or ill. Mr. Curtis, in a volume 
just published, has collected his own contributions to the subject, 
with some official documents, to illustrate the controversy 
excited by Mr. Montagu’s Report. He disclaims any share in 
the concoction of that deplorable piece of rhetoric, but he admits 
that he and his friends devised the strange dual form of respon- 
sible government—first called “dyarchy” by Sir William 
Meyer—which Mr. Montagu made the principal feature of his 
scheme for the provinces of India. ‘ Dyarchy ” was elaborated 
in a draft memorandum written by Sir William Duke and 
revised after an Oxford conference carly in 1916. Mr. Curtis 
maintains that it was found to be the “ least dangerous ” of all 
possible courses, after “searching and impartial” inquiry, 
especially by Lord Selborne’s Joint Committee. We shall not 
argue the point now, but we may take note of the fact that the 
chief advocate of “ dyarchy ”’ claims for it only a negative merit ; 
* whether it provides a real solution, experience alone can show.” 
The * Duke Memorandum” was sent to Lord Chelmsford in 
May, 1916, and privately printed by the Indian Government. 
Mr. Curtis went to India in 1916 and stayed there until February, 
1918. He became involved in controversy with some of the 
Nationalists and published a defence of his scheme in A Lefter to 
the People of India, and in A Letter to Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
which evoked a number of highly instructive comments from 
various correspondents. He conducted a conference of Euro- 
peans and natives, who presented a joint address cn reforms to 
the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu in the autumn of 1917. Mr. 
Curtis says that he was consulted by Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu, but that he left India before the drafting of their 
Report was begun, and that he had nothing to do with that 
singular document. In a paper submitted to Lord Selborne’s 
Joint Committee and printed in this book, he criticizes the Report 
somewhat severely on the ground that it would have left the 
provincial Governors with insufficient power to carry out the 
tasks for which they were and are to be responsible. ‘The Joint 
Committee, he thinks, remedied this grave defect in Mr. 
Montagu’s proposals. The Committee’s recommendations and 
the Act itself are printed in the appendix. 

Mr. Curtis’s book deserves careful reading inasmuch as it 
contains a good account of the structure of the administration 
and of the difficult question of land revenue, es well as a survey 
of the political agitation among the very small educated or half- 
educated minority. Mr. Curtis’s views are not ours, but we are 
bound to say that he deals fairly with controversial matters and 
argues his case temperately and reasonably. Unlike the Secre- 
tary of State, he does not, as a rule, allow himself to indulge in 


* Papers Relating to the —. of the Principle of Dyarchy to the Government 
of India. With an Introduction by L. Curtis. Oxford: at the Clarendos 
Press. [31s. Gd. net.) 
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the rhetorical extravagances of the ce His caustic 
analysis of the “hypnotic catchword ” of “‘ self-determination a3 
is a good example of his refusal to be blinded by phrases. Yet 
we cannot help regretting that this able publicist allowed himself 
to address a letter to “‘ The People of India,” for he knows as 
well as we do that India is inhabited not by one people but by 
many peoples, and that it is as incorrect and misleading to speak 
of “ the people of India ” as it would be to speak of “ the people 
of Europe.” If the three hundred millions inhabiting India 
were one people, the problem of Indian government would be 
immensely simplified and would solve itectt. But the population 
is made up of many races, differing widely from one another in 
every respect, and it is fatal to ignore these fundamental differ- 
ences. Mr. Curtis himself says (p. 71) that “ the question how 
races as different as the world contains are to live together and 
manage their own affairs in a Commonwealth which includes 
more than a quarter of the human race” is “the greatest 
problem which has ever confronted men.”” He is fully conscious, 
for example, of the magnitude of the problem presented by the 
‘* depressed classes,” numbering many millions, whom the Brah. 
min politician—if he were allowed—would treat as Lenin treats 
the unhappy peasants of Russia. He admits that the different 
races, castes, and religious bodies receive such even-handed 
justice from British officials as they would not get from the 
Nationalists. He says bluntly (p. 475): ‘‘ You must have the 
nerve to see Indian electorates hurt others—the helpless as 
well as themselves. It is the only way in which the spirit of 
trusteeship can be called into being and made to grow.” We 
question whether many of those who echo the question-begging 
phrase, ““Home Rule for India,” really understand the full 
import of Mr. Curtis’s admission, or can conceive of the misery 
to which many millions of harmless peasants and artisans would 
be condemned if the British Raj ceased to protect them from the 
higher castes. Mr. Curtis’s book, and especially the comments, 
in the third section, of persons who know India, should be 
informing on this matter. 

Mr. Curtis righily denounces those Englishmen living in 
India who treat the natives with contumely. We cannot believe 
that there are many such people. Bad manners are not peculiar 
to any race. Mr. Curtis himself records an instance of rudeness 
on the part of a high-caste Brahmin. Still, it is clearly the duty 
of the Indian Government to remind British residents of their 
duty to their country, and to expel notorious offenders, Mr. 
Curtis, we think, treats the matter too seriously when he suggests 
that the few native anarchists have received their first impulse 
to crime from some insult offered them by an ill-mannered Euro- 
pean. His strong protest is well meant, but we cannot help 
remarking that a handful of British officials could not have 
governed India peacefully for generations if tact and courtesy 
had not been among their virtues. The influence of British 
education, imperfectly grasped, has probably much more to do 
with Indian agitation than the brusqueness of minor British 


employees in India. 





LABOUR AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM.* 
Tue nature and purpose of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion set up by Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles are fully 
explained in an important new book edited by Mr. Solano. 
As this organization will probably have a more direct influence 
on the well-being of industrial workers than the League of 
Nations itself, its deserve serious attention. The 
book consists of a series of essays by authoritative writers. 
Mr. Barnes leads off with a general statement of the policy, 
and Professor Shotwell, of Columbia, explains the significance 
of the new organization in contrast with the various Socialist 
and revolutionary “‘ Internationals.” Mr. W. A. Appleton, 
on the other hand, commends the International Federation of 
Trade Unions as an independent and cautious body which may 
render valuable assistance to the Governments in their new 
course. Mr. Minoru Oka and M. Vandervelde follow with 
on Labour problems in Belgium and Japan respec- 
tively. Miss Sophie Sanger, who has studied the subject for 
years, defines the practical problems to be faced. M. Fontaine 
reviews the progress made before the war. Mr. H. B. Butler 
describes the work of the Washington Labour Conference of 
last year. Finally, M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the 
International Labour Office, explains how his bureau at Geneva 
The appendices contain the 


methods 


chapters 


means to set about its work. 


* Labour as an International Problem. Edited by E. John Solano. London: 
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draft conventions adopted at Washington and, more recently, 
at Genoa for ratification by the member-States, which include 
Germany and Austria but do not include the United States 
or Russia. 

The general idea of the International Labour Organization 
is to level up the conditions of labour in all countries, and thus 
net only to benefit the industrial workers, but also to eliminate 
very grave causes of international disputes. It is obvious that a 
highly developed industrial State like ours, where almost every- 
thing possible is done for the health and comfort of the workman, 
may well resent the competition of backward communities 
whose manufacturers can produce more cheaply because they 
underpay and overwork their employees. Such resentment 
often finds expression in protective tariffs which are a source 
of international quarrels. Moreover, industrial reform is 
prejudiced and hampered by the fact that it imposes disabilities, 
real or apparent, on those who practice it most faithfully. 
Before the war there was no remedy for these disadvantages, 
except in occasional conferences which might or might not 
agree upon uniform measures to be adopted by all the States 
represented. The Allies at Paris thought that a better way 
might be found through a permanent body representing ail 
nations, This Organization consists of the Office or secretariat 
conducted by M. Thomas, and of a Conference meeting yearly 
or more often. Professor Shotwell gives the British Labour 
Delegation at Paris the credit of suggesting this plan, and also 
of supplying the details. Now the Conference is not merely 
composed of Government officials from the various nations. 
Two of the four delegates from each country, it is true, are 
officials ; but the other two are to be a representative of the 
employers and a representative of the workmen, selected in 
agreement with the industrial associations. Similarly, the 
Governing Body, which, like the Council of the League of 
Nations, will meet at frequent intervals, is to comprise twelve 
officials—eight for the chief industrial States and four for the 
smaller States—and twelve non-officials; and these twelve 
non-officials—six of them representing employers, and six 
workmen—are to be elected by the employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives at a Conference. The result is that the Labour 
Conference is not likely to become a mere official gathering. 
The ddegates are not required to vote by nations, but may 
vote as individuals. Mr. Barnes predicts that the workers’ 
delegates, acting together, will often exert a decisive influence 
at a Conference, and this seems to have been the case at Washing- 
ton and, still more clearly, at Genoa, where the conditions of 
seamen’s labour were specially considered. The Labour Con- 
ference promises to become a very potent instrument for effecting 
social reforms, because projects to which it agrees by a two- 
thirds majority must be submitted to the Parliament of each 
country within a year or at most eighteen months. The trade 
unions in each country will see that such Bil!s are not quietly 
dropped. 

The Washington Conference of 1919, it may be recalled, 
agreed upon a draft convention for enforcing by law the eight- 
hour day and the forty-eight-hour week, with exceptions fcr 
India, Japan, and other Eastern countries. It also adopted a 
convention regarding unemployment, by which each member- 
State is to set up free labour exchanges and to collect informa- 
tion about the unemployed; the Conference recommended, 
but did not insist, that each State should establish a system 
of unemployment insurance. Further, the Conference accepted 
valuable draft conventions restricting the employment of 
women before and after child-birth and forbidding the employ- 
ment of women or young persons in factories at night, and 
prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen in 
mines or factories, except in India and Japan. If we compare 
the results of the Washington Conference with the very small 
outcome of international labour legislation conferences before 
the war—which yiclded only agreements to restrict women’s 
employment at night in factories and to prohibit the use of 
white phosphorus in match-making—we shall sce that this 
new international agency has immense possibilities. In all 
the countries represented at Washington, the Parliaments will 
now have to consider Bills for enforcing the draft conventions 
on the vital topics enumerated, and good cause will have to be 
shown if these Bills are delayed or rejected. The secretariat 
under M. Thomas will of course keep a watchful eye on the 
progress of the required legislation, and the States which fail 
to fulfil their implied obligations will have to face much criticism. 
Provided that the Conferences do not want to go too fast and 
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too far, it seems to us that they will serve a most useful purpose 
in spurring on the laggard nations and keeping the advanced 
nations up to the mark. The old bogy of foreign competition by 
sweated labour will gradually fade away if the International 
Labour Organization fulfils its purpose, and international 
trade will benefit by the increased prosperity of foreign working 


people. 





THE BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 

Tuts book, which, though the author only is responsible for its 
conclusiong, has been critically revised by Professor C. F. Burney 
and Mr. C. G. Montefiore, is one of exceptional distinction. It is 
“intended for educated laymen, students, and ordination 
candidates.”’ No other English book covers the ground so fully, or 
approaches the texts in a spirit at once so scientific, so literary, 
and so religious. No student of the Old Testament can overlook 
it; and there are probably few Bishops on whose list of books 
recommended to candidates for orders it will not appear. Such 
a work may be taken as a sign of the increasing reaction against 
the provincialism which is the besetting sin of English, and in 
particular of Anglican, theology. Dormiunt muiti ; even now 
it is too much to expect that a book of this fine quality should 
be published by the Society of St. Peter and St. Paul, Pub- 
lishers to the Church of England, or by a distinctively “ Church” 
firm, such as the S.P.C.K. But the name of the actual publisher 
is a guarantee of its character and tendencies. 

** My standpoint is not radical, neither is it likely to be called 
conservative ; but a writer is bound to speak up to the level 
of his convictions. My one humble, earnest, reverent desire 
has been to promote, so far as in me lies, the interests of true 
religion.” 

The first quality required in the theologian is veracity. ‘‘ Doth 
God need your lie?” And the secularist objections to what is, 
unfortunately, still the general teaching of the school and the 
pulpit are, with few exceptions, as valid as the conclusions 
drawn from them are the reverse. Deplorable and disastrous 
are not too strong epithets for this teaching : what a living writer 
calls le scandale des intelligences is the besetting sin of the 
Churches. The last half-century has brought about a revo- 
lution in our ideas which affects our whole outlook over the Bible. 

* Evolution has given us a new knowledge of Nature which 

makes even the man in the street look askance at the Genesis 
Creation-Story. Science, with its Reign of Lew, has taught 
man to pull a wry face et the word ‘ miracle.’ Modern scholar- 
ship compels even the most orthodox to question some of the 
Bible’s historical facts, and to challenge tho ascription of the 
Pentateuch to Moses or the Psalms to David. The study of 
other creeds and their sacred books hes opened out the eas 
vistas of Comparative Religion, and proved that all religions, 
the wide world over, have the same roots, a strong family 
likeness, end all claim a divine origin. Chief stumbling-block 
of all, the morality of the Bible is at times imperfect. These 
moral and intellectual difficulties trouble, and should trouble, 
men to-day.” 
They can be solved, and more easily than we suppose. But 
they cannot be solved without learning and thinking; and the 
average man is unwilling either to learn or to think. Unless 
this unwillingness can be overcome, there is no hope for him. 
And heterodoxy is often as unintelligent as orthodoxy. The 
difference between a criticism and a cavil is that the critic does, 
and the caviller does not, think out his objections, and follow 
where the thought leads. 

The first six chapters, among which those on “ Early Man 
and his Creed ” and on Babylonian influence in Hebrew religion 
call for special notice, are of the nature of Prolegomena. With 
Moses and the Judges the transition is made from the prehistoric 
period to the dawn of Israel; finally, the section devoted to 
Historical Isracl takes us from Saul to the close of the Canon 
with the apocalyptic book of Daniel, 168-165 B.c. The great 
feature of the last stage of this process is the development of 
the conception of individual immortality, for the late appear- 
ance of which, the difficulty with which the notion of the 
individual emerged from that of the group accounts. ‘‘ Natur- 
ally, if a man has no distinct individuality on earth, he expects 
none in the world beyond the grave” ; and the Old Testament 
estimate of the value of life here and now as compared with 
that of its shadowy prolongation in the underworld does not 
greatly differ from that of Homer—‘“‘I would rather be a serf 
on the land of a poor portionless man than rule over all the 
dead who have come to naught” (Od.: xi., 489). It is not 
that the later belief was denied, but that it was absent and lay 
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as yet belowthe human horizon. Andits historical originis rather 
speculative than religious; it is the supreme achievement of 
the moral sense cf man. The parallelism between the Priestly 
Code and mediaeval Catholicism is striking. This Code 
“views everything from the priest's standpoint. The 
high priest is God’s one vicegerent on earth. Temple, altar, 
priests, ritual overshadow all else by divine decree. Not for 
man to question the reasonableness, the why or wherefore, of 
ritual, fasts, and feasts, New Moons, Sabbaths, foods allowed 
or forbidden, scales or kinds of offerings, ceremonial purifica- 
tions and so on—one end all they are decreed by God Himself 
as His will and law; and any, the slightest, deviation from 
them is fraught with dire consequences.” 

The fall from the level of Isaiah and Micah is great. Yet, 
“all said and done, religion is largely a matter of temperament; 
men are born High, Low, or Broad.”” The mischief begins when 
these matters of temperament are allowed to pass over into 
dogmas, and are mistranslated into intellectual terms. For, as 
Philip Henry reminds us, it is not the actual differences among 
Christians that break up the body of Christ, but the mismanage- 
ment of these differences. In themselves the three elements of 
religion, the institutional, the mystical, and the scientific, are 
complementary: an experience which excludes, or overlooks, 
any one of them is one-sided, and fails to present God in any 
recognizable shape to men. Well for us that men are better 
than their systems and wiser than their creeds. The Mediaeval 
Church gave us the Imitation of Christ and the Catholic Saints, 
And “ before we condemn Judaism wholesale, as we are so apt 
to do, let us study the Psalter, Job and Deutero-Isaiah; and 
then ask with Christ, ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ?’” 





BOOKS ON ART.* 

THe Warden of Wadham writes pleasantly cf the charm of 
Oxford,! and Mr. Blackal! has illustrated the book with a series 
of pencil drawings. These drawings are also issued in a portfelio 
separately. Mr. Blackall draws very well, though we could wish 
that he had varied his technique sometimes to suit his subject ; 
there is a prevailing air which is somewhat monotonous. ‘The 
drawings, however, are detailed so as to recall minutely, at the 
same time showing taste in selection. Sketch-books of towns 
without letterpress are quite nice reminiscences cf places, and 
Miss Woollard has drawn Bristol, and Miss Austin Warwick in 
this way.2 In both cases the drawings are good, being alike 
fresh and delicate in the use of the pencil. Miss Austin is 
particularly happy in those sketches which have in them bare 
trees, which she combines excellently with the buildings. 

Mr. Hill, of the British Museum, has written a book?’ dealing 
with the portraits of Christ on medals, and also with the repro- 
ductions of Jewish shckels. In a preface Mr. Hill tells us that 
the constant inquiries made at the Museum on the subjects dealt 
with in this book have induced him to put the facts on record, 
“to make it easier for scholars to answer the inquiries addressed 
tothem. At the same time, some few of those who are curious 
in such matters are interested to learn the truth; others are 
occasionally convinced by the printed word where the mere 
assurar.ce of a Museum official would be received with passionate 
incredulity.” The portraits of Christ on medals begin with 
one by Pasti, the pupil of Pisanello in the fifteenth century, and 
so are of comparatively recent date. After that time they 
became more frequent and were distributed over Europe. With 
regard to false shekels, Mr. Hiil tells us that there is a trade in 
these which profess to be facsimiles of real coins, but these 
originals in truth are forgeries. Then comes the question of the 
thirty pieces of silver, more than that number of which are 
treasured as relics. It is probable that the original pieces given 
to Judas were not Hebrew coirs of Maccabean origin, but Roman 
coins minted at Tyre or Anticch. 

These who respond to the call of desert places and primitive 
things will enjoy a book written by an American artist‘, which 
is a journal kept by him during a winter spent with his son, a 

* (1) The Charm of Oxford. By J. Wells. Illustrated by W. G. Blackall. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. [21s.] The Drawings Alone in a Portfolio. Same pub- 
lisher. [42s.} (2) A Sketchbook of Bristol. Wy Dorothy FE. G. Woollard; 
A Sketchbook of Warwick. By R. 8S. Austin. London: Black. [2s. 
each. }——({3) The Medeal'ic Portraits of Christ. By G. F. Hill. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, [18s.]——(4) Wilderness. By Rockwell Kent. London: 
Putnam.——(5) Bookplates. By Frank Brangwyn. Londen: Morland Press. 
[42s.] (6) Daniel Gardner. By Dr. Williamson. London: John Lane. 
(£5 5s.} (7) War Posters. By Martin Hardie and A. K. Sabin. Lomion: 
Black. [25s.)|——(8) British Painting. By Irene Maguiness. London: Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. [103. 6d.)——(9) French Furniture. By Roger de Félice. 
London: Heinemann. [4s. 6d.]}——(10) Brothers in Art: Holman Hunt and 
Millais. By H. W. Shrewsbury. Epworth Press. [10s. 6d.} {11) Twents 


— By William Rothenstein. London: G. Alien and Unwin. 
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boy of ten years old, on an island off the coast of Alaska. The 
climatic conditions must have been the worst imaginable, as 
when it did not snow it rained, and the variableness of the 
weather was very great indeed. Mr. Kent tells us the colours 
of the landscape were of extraordinary splendour, but we have 
to content ourselves with his black-and-white drawings; these are 
full of intensity, but have the fault of being in the figures far too 
reminiscent of Blake. This is a great pity, as it is obvious that 
the artist has much originality of his own, and we can but regret 
that he has adopted Blake’s figure convention, which at second- 
hand is insupportable. In the drawings in which the snow 
peaks and glaciers of the mainland appear the artist has made 
his own convention, and a very striking one it is with its solid 
blacks and whites. ‘There is a drawing called The Sleeper, 
in which a range of snowy peaks towering above the dark foot- 
hills rising out of the sea are suggested with quite remarkable 
force and beauty. The journal is good reading for those whose 
imagination likes to wander in places where there is complete 
peace amid majestic surroundings untroubled by man. One of 
the features of the journal is the evident enjoyment of the wild 
life by both father and son. We must not forget to mention 
the inside of the cover with its pictorial map. It is beautifully 
lrawn and full of character. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s artistic activity is immense; he passes from 
vast wall paintings to book plates’ with equal virtuosity and 
dash. Here we have a collection of sixty-nine specimers, which 
are varied in treatment, all very clever and many very uncon- 
vincing. Here as elsewhere there is a feeling about Mr. 
Brangwyn’s work of strain ; a really tall man does not need to 
stand on tiptoe. Nevertheless, no one can fail to recognize the 
vitality and variety of the work. 

Dr. Williamson proceeds with his laborious biographies of 
third-rate eighteenth-century portrait painters, and the latest 
of these is Daniel Gardner®, who began his career in the studio 
of Reynolds, where ne learnt to imitate all the least satisfactory 
parts of his master’s painting. Gardner may be regarded as one 
of the many ancestors of those painters who, by their cheap 
sentiment, love of prettiness, vulgarity, and want of technical 
skill in drawing, have made Academy Art in England a byword 
and reproach, causing wild excesses of reaction. 

An interesting selection of war posters’ has been got together, 
representing the efforts to stir opinion not only by the Allies 
but by our enemies also. Looking back at them now we do not 
find very much that scems of lasting value except some by Mr. 
Brangwyn and Mr. Spencer Price, and that wonderful piece of 
concentrated energy by M. Jules Abel Faivre, ‘‘ On les aura.” 

A useful handbook of British Painting’, which is sensible if 
not profound, has been written by Miss Maguiness, and M. de 
Félice’s® small work on the furniture of the time of Louis XV, 
has been translated, and there also appears a somewhat un 
critical panegyrie of Millais and Holman Hunt." 

Mr. W. Rothenstein gives us twenty-four portrait drawings" 
of his distinguished friends, and these gentlemen have written 
biographical notes upon each other, so that the book is a fine 
example of a mutual admiration society. Mr. A tells us that 
the work of Mr. B is immortal—and vice versa. The panegyrics 
are not signed, and so we have the additional amusement of 
speculating as to their authors. The drawings are meri- 
torious but lacking in the finer qualities of portraiture. Both 
artist and sitter seem painfully self-conscious ; indeed, many of 
the heads have that anxious look so often to be seen in self- 
portraits. The work of reproduction of the drawings has been 
most perfectly done by Mr. Emery Walker. 





OLD VILLAGE LIFE.* 
Tuure is a great deal of talk about the reconstruction of life in 
our villages. ‘‘ No one,”’ says Mr. Ditchfield in the preface to 
his new book, Old Village Life, “‘ is more eager than we are, who 
live in the country, for a true policy of reconstruction.” But 
the best policy of reconstruction “is to blend the new with the 
old” ;— 

““T prefer to reconstruct backwards, to see the Roman in his 
villa, which usually stood on the site of the present manor- 
house; the Saxon thane and the Norman lord; the monks at 
their country grange gathering in their corn in their huge barns; 
the mediaeval labourers in the fields ; the revival of agriculture 
in Tudor and Stuart times; the old methods of farming; the 
customs, games, and pastimes of the villagers—all these interest 
me; and when I walk through the fields and lanes they are as 
real to me as the squire, farmer and peasant who now dwell 


* Old Village Life. By P. H. Ditchfield. London: Methuen. [7s. 6d. net,] 





around me. I will endeavour to introduce them to you and ta 
look back a little before we look forward end welcome the 
changes which wise men are devising for our improvement and 
betterment.” 

Readers of Mr. Ditchfield’s numerous and attractive books abcut 
English country life of the past will not be surprised to find that 
in his new volume he seems more interested in looking back 
than in looking forward. He has some words of welcome for 
the efforts that are being made to improve rural conditions— 
the housing schemes, the provision of small holdings, the attempts 
through village clubs, the revival of old folk songs and dances 
and the village drama to bring back something of old-time 
gaiety and pageantry, or at any rate to increase the amenities of 
rural life—but it must be admitted that on the whole he secms 
more fearful than hopeful of the future. The lessons of 
histcry seem to give him little consolation. But if Mr Ditch- 
field’s book has not quite the value it might have had as an aid 
to the reconstruction of our village life, it is an attractive survey 
of rural conditions from the earliest times down to the present 
day, with special reference to the Tudor and Stuart periods 
and the problems and developments of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The book is marked by all that infectious 
enthusiasm for his subject which is characteristic of Mr. Ditch- 
field’s writings, 





FICTION. 
LUCINDA.* 

Accorpine to the recently issued official list of publications in 
1920, the most notable increase is in the department of novels, 
which shows a rise of upwards of 800 on 1919. But the novel has 
superseded and swallowed upso many other branches of literaturo 
that the classification is misleading. It includes propaganda of 
all sorts, satire, some kinds of theology, and is now the favourite 
medium for the irregular exponents of psycho-analysis. Any- 
how, whatever misgivings may be caused by the swelling volume 
of the output of fiction, they are not likely to be aroused by 
Lucinda, which is one of the best specimens, if not the best of 
all, of Anthony Hope’s later manner, and, though modern in 
its setting, is informed throughout by an urbanity rare in 
modern novels. Such a temper, we may add, is quite in keeping 
with the antecedents and character of the narrator, the ex- 
diplomat harnessed to high finance; patient, courteous, tactful, 
and in the long run rewarded for his chivalrous self-effacement. 

Books about the war, whether of fiction or fact, are, for various 
reasons, natural though sometimes ignoble, growing out cf 
favour. Anthony Hope has achieved a tour de force, therefore, 
in telling a story which begins in July, 1914, and runs right 
through the war in such a way as to avoid the susceptibilitics 
alike of those who want to forget it and those who hold that it 
ought not to be forgotten. The war is there as a background, 
influencing the relations of the dramatis personae, affording them 
opportunities for service, distraction from private griefs ; but 
the interest of the recital is personal and romantic. The war 
record of the young men concerned is creditable if not distin- 
guished, but two of them are diverted to non-combatant service 
long before its conclusion, and a third is disabled by wounds 
from which he fortunately recovers. And the narrator, again, 
is the last person who would make capital out of his own exploits 
or the shortcomings of others. But this judicious handling of 
the war nightmare is the lesser tour de force achieved by the 
ingenious author. His real triumph is the enlisting and retaining 
of sympathy in the fortunes of so strangely mixed a personage 
as Lucinda. It is true that she had a bad start in life, as the 
only child of an impecunious cadging widow; of her father we 
hear absolutely nothing, but the silence is ominous. Lucinda 
was no saint, and made no pretence to it: she was a Siren and a 
scalp-huntress, but not an adventuress. She gave herself to 
a poor creature who deserted her and then “ran away from a 
good marriage and a better man” in order to go back to an 
exotic scallywag, for that, to speak brutally, is what “ monkey 
Valdez” was. The excuse is that she loved him, but, in 
view of the number of nice and good women who marry scally- 
wags in real life, it is adequate. If it be asked why, we can 
only fall back on the Byronic tag :— 

‘““Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still: 
Is human love the fruit of human will?” 

Don Arsenio Valdez (educated at Beaumont and Christ Church) 
has charm, of course, but Anthony Hope has not altogether 
London: Hutchinson. (ss. 6d. net.] 
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succeeded in conveying it. Lucinda was severely punished for 
her perverse fidelity to the man of her choice, who was agambler, 
adventurer,and shameless sponger on his friends, even to the extent 
of exposing his wife to the mortifying humiliation of making 
her unconsciously a pensioner on the bounty of the one woman 
in the world to whom she felt most antipathetic. For Lucinda 
was fiercely independent, never made “a poor mouth” about 
her hard and lonely life. She had, in fact, many of the primitive 
virtues and was fortunate in possessing a certain hardness of 
nature which enabled her to survive the shattering of her first ido] 
with equanimity and could always find consolation in the simul- 
taneous exercise of her fascinations on her numerous admirers. 
How she retained the devotion of the best of them, in spite of 
her persistent refusal to let him idealize her, and triumphantly 
rehabilitated her position at the expense of her wealthy and 
respectable critics—all this and much more is told in the pages 
of a novel which makes no pretence to edification, but is just an 
entertaining and acute study of an attractive woman, but not 
& woman’s woman. 





Reapiste Novers.—Land of My Fathers. By R. D. 
Hemingway. (Andrew Melrose. 7s.)—An exciting little story, 
part of which passes in North Wales and part in Australia. The 
local colour in both cases seems unusually good.——The Dippers. 
By Ben Travers. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—This story seems 
to possess distinct possibilities for a cinema play. In this form 
it would probably be exceedingly funny, but as ae novel it is 
distinctly confusing The Queen of Atlantis. By Pierre Benoit. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.)—This book was crowned by the French 
Academy last year as the best novel of the season, but it loses 
considerably in translation, whereby its faults are magnified 
and its likeness to the works of Sir Rider Haggard considerably 


increased. Nevertheless, it is an absorbing story.——Dead 
Man’s Pack and Old Thorne. By W. H. Hudson. (J. M, 


Dent. 7s. 6d.)—The first part of this book is an attempt to 
whitewash the much-blackened character of the Saxon Queen 
Elfrida. The author's extraordinary consciousness of locality 
vivifies what might otherwise be a dull story. An Old Thorne 
is @ short story of local superstition, powerfully written. Mr. 
Hudson's books are always events. In this his latest he shows 
a resemblance to Thomas Hardy—he is perhaps the only living 
writer of whom this can be said. A Horrible Suspicion. By 
Andreas Eje. (Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 6s.)—A translation 
from the Swedish, this story is a complicated study of hereditary 
insanity and the power of suggestion. It is improbable but 
highly dramatic. The Vacation of the Kelwyns. By William 
Dean Howells. (Harper. 7s.)—A posthumous work giving an 
account of the Shaker community, a delightful New England 
group, and brings out the charm of their simplicity. The account 
of the sisters learning how to make good cofice is particularly 
delightful. The story is slight, a mere sketch of the discomforts 
endured by a professor and his wife in their summer lodgings, 
but it is written with the author’s usual charm, and is 
everywhere permeated by the spirit of Shakerism. 


POETS AND POETRY. 














A NEW ENGLAND POET. 

A rew weeks ago, in reviewing the works of another American 
writer, we said that we hoped to return to the subject of Mr- 
Robert Frost. He is a poet who in style and outlook stands in 
sharp contrast to such American writers as Miss Amy Lowell, 
Mr, Ezra Pound, and Mr. Vachel Lindsay ; indecd, it might be 
said of these three writers that they resemble each other in 
nothing except their unlikeness to their compatriot. 

Every one knows how, if you glance at the faces of two brothers, 
you are likely, in that brief look, to see a family resemblance 
which a long scrutiny would persuade you was not there. So it 
is with comparison in the arts. If you take an “ owl’s glance”’ 
at Mr. Frost’s work and then look quickly at Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s, you will probably realize that they have a good deal 
incommon ; there is the same careful writing, the same staidness 
of thought and expression, a certain power of visualization and 
quick statement, and the same pleasure in psychological study. 
For Robert Frost is perhaps the more Wordsworthian of the two; 
that is to say, he takes pleasure in employing very simple lan- 
guage and in relating very simple occurrences—-a man offering 
three cents each for young spruces for Christmas trees, a colt 
frightened by the first fall of snow. To English readers the 


‘urious flora and fauna and outward circumstances of his poems 





seem to stamp him with a difference that is only accidental. 
Incidentally, how much this little strangeness in illustration 
shows how necessary it is for America to have poets of her own, 
if to the simple people of her country poetry is ever to have any 
meaning! It is difficult to imagine a greater bar to the popu- 
larity of poetry than the fact that you are familiar with hickory, 
pumpkins, and corn, while the poet persists in talking about 
hazel, vegetable marrows, and oats, if the poet will listen to the 
song of the nightingale when you know of nothing but the 
“ Rachel Jane.” 

In Mr. Robert Frost’s Mountain Interval we get poems which 
taste queerly under an English tongue—it is something unde- 
finable, in ‘* A Time to Talk,” for instance :— 

* When a friend calls to me from the road 
And slows hi; horse to a meaning walk, 
I don’t stand still and look around 
On all the hills I haven't hoed, 
And shout from where I am, What is it ? 
No, not as there is a time to talk. 
I thrust my hoe in the mellow ground, 
Blade-end up and five feet tall, 
And plod: I go up to the stone wall 
For a friendly visit.” 
In this same book there are one or two narrative poems which 
are rather Browning-like. One is a very good description of 
getting into a new house by two town-dwellers ; they arrive at 
dusk with the furniture-movers, and the lady looks out of the 
window :— 
** Behind her was confusion in the room, 
Of chairs turned upside down to sit like people 
In other chairs, and something, come to look, 
For every room a house has—parlor, bedroom, 
And dining-room—thrown pell-mell in the kitchen. 
And now and then a smudged, infernal face 
Looked in a door behind her and addressed 
Her back. She always answered without turning. 
‘Where will I put this walnut bureau, lady ? 
* Put it on top of something that’s on top 
Of something else,’ she laughed. ‘ Oh, put it where 
You can to-night, and go. It’s almost dark.’ ”’ 


’ 


They feel they must at least get the stove up before night :— 

** Again 

The house was full of tramping, and the dark, 

Door-filling men burst in and seized the stove. 

A cannon-mouth-like hole was in the wall, 

To which they set it true by eye; and then 

Came up the jointed stovepipe in their hands, 

So much too light and airy for their strength 

It almost seemed to come ballooning up, 

Slipping from clumsy clutches toward the ceiling. 

‘A fit!’ said one, and banged a stovepipe shoulder. 

‘It’s good luck when you move in to begin 

With good luck with your stovepipe.’ ”’ 

“The Bonfire” is another longish poem, half-narrative, half 
reflective. It is about a man who nearly started a forest fire 
but managed at last to subdue it, and ever after had a fearful 
joy in helping boys to light bonfires. He urges the children 
to “let the wild fire loose and scare themselves.” But the 
children cannot understand why it should scare a grown man 
too :— 

‘Why wouldn't it scare me to have a fire 
Begin in smudge with ropy smoke and know 
That still, if I repent, I may recall it, 
But in a moment not: a little spurt 
Of burning fatness, and then nothing but 
The fire itself can put it out, and that 
By burning out, and before it burns out 
It will have roared first and mixed sparks with stirs, 
And sweeping round it with a flaming sword, 
Made the dim trees stand back in wider cirele— 
Done so much and I know not how much more 
I mean it shall not do if I can bind it.” 


The reader has had an opportunity of sceing how pleasantly 
reflective Mr. Robert Frost can be and how competent is his 
workmanship. Quite probably he lics off the main line of what 
will lead to the development of a real American school of poetry, 
but the merit of a poet does not lie in his collective value as a 
sort of citizen of Parnassus. Ifa man writes what is intrinsically 
good, it does not affect his value whether it prove a misfortune 
or blessing when his example is followed by other pocts. That 
is one of the things which it is peculiarly difficult for Englishmen 
—or rather Anglo-Saxons—to realize. Whether the “art for 
art’s sake” theory has any meaning or not, it is certain that 
poetry must be judged as a Ding an sich. It is not fair to 
say, “ But alas! there was one reactionary voice, Mr. Spifikins, 
who delayed the wheel of progress which should have brought 
us the Spiralists half a century earlier by the abominable 
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successes of his poem ‘In the Gloaming.’ Here was the 
will-o’-the-wisp . . .’—this is politics, not poctry. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE 
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THE QUARTERLIES.—The Edinburgh Review for January opens 
with an article on “ Problems of the First World War”; it is 
in effect a severe criticism of Colonel Repington’s diary, which is 
unkindly contrasted with quotations from his articles published 
during the war. Mr. David Hanrsy writes temperately on 
Jutland, but concludes with a protest against the theory that a 
battle is “‘a risk to be avoided rather than sought”’ now that 
This theory “contains the 
germs of the destruction of our naval supremacy.” Mr. Wyatt 
Tilby has a lively and thoughtful article on “ The Growth of 
London” through the ages and especially since Waterloo. 
Dr. Shadwell contributes a second valuable paper on “ Capital- 
ism,” pointing out very clearly the grotesque falsity of the 
Marxian theory and the way in which liberty is promoted by, 
and is inseparable from, the present economic dispensation. Dr. 
W. A. Brend has an interesting article on “ Psychotherapy and 
War Experience.” Captain Stephen Gwynn writes on the 
“ Beginnings of Irish History.’”” He says that Brian Boru’s 
death “ was followed by six generations of internecine strife in 
which it is plain that Ireland desired peace through unity and 
despaired of finding it under any Irish head. Henry’s coming 
to exercise overlordship (1172) was clearly not unwelcome to a 
very great part of Ireland ; only when that overlordship revealed 
itself as predatory did revolt begin.” Captain Gwynn will 
shock his Nationalist friends by this admission of the truth. 
Mr. Philip Bagenal’s “Irish Unrest Reviewed” is a useful 
summary of the fierce Roman Catholic rebellions from the revolt 
of 1641 to our own day; there is nothing new about the Sinn 
Fein rising or its atrocities, except in its connexion with the 
Bolshevik movement. The editor, Mr. Harold Cox, in a pungent 
article, “ Ireland the Enemy,” contends that Peel’s policy of 
trying to win Ireland by kindness has failed,and that it would 
be better to cut Southern Ireland adrift and treat its inhabitants 
In the Quarterly Sir Ernest Satow gives a lucid 


there are submarines and mines, 


as aliens. 
account of “ The Reorganisation of Europe” 
Treaties. Mr. J. W. Gordon summarizes and comments on “ The 
New German Sir William Ashley examines 
Lenin’s speeches and writings to show that Bolshevism and 
Democracy are incompatible. Dr. Hagberg Wright discusses 
“The Meaning of Russian Literature,” in a review of the political 
tendencies of the best Russian fiction. Sir Henry Rew describes, 
in an informing article, “* The Wages Problem in Agriculture ’ 
in Great Britain, and pleads for some kind of co-partnership in 


under the Peace 


Constitution.” 


farming. M. Albert Thomas explains the functions of the 
International Labour Office. which he directs. Captain Alfred 
Dewar has an instructive paper on * The Reorganisation of the 
Naval Staff, 1917-19.” He points out that Lord Jellicoe reverted 
to the old system, abolished in 1832, under which the general 
direction of the fleet was kept distinct from the work of supply. 
* The Agadir incident in 1911 revealed the bankruptcy of the 
no-staff system.” A “ great plan’ was unearthed from a secret 
safe ‘and was found to contain a military campaign of which 
the General Staff had never heard,” including a landing on the 
Frisian Islands. When the General Staff asked what the troops 
were to do there, the Admiralty rejected the “ great plan” and 
decided to institute a War Staff, which has now become a properly 
organized Naval Staff. Sir Lionel Phillips writes a sympathetic 
and thoughtful appreciation of the late General Botha. An 
unnamed writer explains the rise of “ The Agrarian Movement 
in Canada,” which is a curious combination of farmers and 
Socialists, Prohibitionists and land-taxers. Mr. Henry Cloriston 
offers a pleasant and dignificd verse-rendering of Leopardi’s 
ode, “ The Ginestra or the Desert Flower”—addressed to a 
flower which he found blossoming on the arid slopes of Vesuvius. 
Mr. Binyon, in an admirable article on the publications of the 
Walpole Society, discusses “* English Traditions in Art.” 

The January issue of the Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
published by the society of that name (6s. net), pays a graceful 
tribute to the veteran ex-President Eliot of Harvard and gives 
a portrait of him. An American lawyer, Mr. C. W. Pepper, 
of Philadelphia, contributes 2 noteworthy article on “‘ America 





and the League of Nations.” President Wilson’s League, 
he says, is based on coercion and has been rejected by his 
country; but a League based on the idea of conciliation and 
the method of conference would, he thinks, commend itself 
to the Americans. The Journal is a useful and instructive 
survey of legislation in many countries. 


The American Oxonian for October last, which has just 
been published (Concord, New Hampshire: W. W. Thayer, 
10s. a year), contains a pleasant tribute to Sir George Parkin, 
the late secretary of the Rhodes Trust, and an account of the 
visit to Oxford of the American secretary of the Rhodes Scholars’ 
Society. Mr. Aydelotte noted that changes at Oxford continued 
“with a rapidity which is little short of dizzy compared with 
our conservative American institutions,” and he expresses the 
hope that ‘“‘no stress of numbers, no scarcity of funds, no 
pressure of Government control will ever make Oxford depart 
from her traditions so far as to conceive of education as a 
mechanical rather than as a human and personal problem.” 
The magazine prints short accounts of the twelve American 
Rhodes Scholars who gave their lives in the war. Thus, Mr. 
W. A. Fleet, the first Rhodes Scholar from Virginia, enlisted in 
the Artists’ Rifles in 1916, received a commission in the Guards, 
and was killed near Arras in 1918. The American Oxonian 
testifies to the affection which Oxford inspires in her Amevican 
sons, 


The Labour Co-partnership Association, at 9 Bloomsbury 
Square, has issued a Report of the London Co-partnership 
Congress held last October (2s, 6d. net) It is well worth 
reading, especially for the accounts of actual experiments in 
co-partnership which are being successfully worked,and for the 
speeches by Sir George Gibb and others on the application of 
the principle to railway management. Several speakers 
emphasized the fact that if the profits of the employing classes 
were to be still further reduced by taxation and State control, 
the working classes must learn to save part of their high wages, 
otherwise the accumulation of capital necessary for our indus- 
tries would cease. 


Croydon and the Great War. Edited by H. Keatley Moore 
and W. C. Berwick Sayers. (Croydon Corporation. 10s. net.)— 
Croydon is to be congratulated on this official history of the 
war work of the borough and its citizens, which has been edited 
by an ex-mayor and the chief librarian. It opens with an 
account of events in Croydon, including a Zeppelin raid in 
October, 1915, which caused several deaths. Next comes the 
military record: the 4th Queen’s (Territorial) battalion of 
Croydon went to India in October, 1914, and two other Croydon 
battalions, the 2 /4th and 3 /4th Queen’s, served with distinction 
in Gallipoli, Palestine, and France. ‘‘C” squadron of the 
Surrey Yeomanry was also composed of Croydon men. The 
semi-military services and the civilian forces raised are described, 
and there is a lengthy chapter on the hospital, aid, and relief 
services. ‘The latter half of the volume is devoted to the Roll 
of Honour. The annotated list of Croydon men who died fills 
177 pages, and is illustrated with thirty-six plates of photographs. 
There are, besides, many other illustrations. Other boroughs 
might well follow Croydon’s excellent example. 


Stop the Strike! A Plea for Industrial Arbitration. By 
F. H. Rose, M.P. With a Preface by J. R. Clynes, M.P. (St. 
Catherine Press. 6d. net.)—Mr. Rose is an old trade unionist 
and sits for North Aberdeen as a Labour Member. 
cant, then, that in this forcible pamphlet, of which Mr, Clynes 
expresses approval, Mr. Rose should denounce “ the mandarin4 
of Unity House or who are continually 
threatening the community with strikes. Mr. 
Labour friends bluntly that strikes never pay and that the 
British workman is sick of them. He says that the wealthiest 
union could not support its members on strike for more than 
six weeks, and that it would be vain for the executive to 
propose a larger weekly contribution. He declares that the 
estimate that trade unionism has six and a-half million adherents 


It is signifi- 


” 


tussell Square 
Rose tells his 


is a gross exaggeration, and that “the bombastic imposture 
known as the Triple Alliance ” has “ neither power nor influence, 
nor “The whole-hog militant 
is the Junker of industrial life.’ Mr. 
“nationalization shatters at a blow the strike 
and lock-out,” for The 
Labour Party’s true aims, he maintains, cannot be attained 


ai pbs 
money organization. trade 


unionist Rose warns 
his readers that 


‘Labour cannot have it both ways.” 
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until it discourages strikes, and strives to promote industrial 
arbitration, as in the case of the dockers, ‘‘ Labour needs a 
keener weapon and a surer faith than ‘Down Tools.’ ” 


Cassell’s Classified Quotations. By W. Gurney Benham. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Benham, who has earned the 
gratitude of many writers and readers by a former book of 
quotations, has compiled a new and very useful collection, 
in which modern and living authors are largely represented. 
It is intended mainly for those who wish to adorn a speech, 
sermon, or article with an appropriate quotation, rather than 
for those who desire to track a quotation to its source. Mr. 
Benham has read widely, and his selections, which are classified 
under subjects, are usually apt and interesting. There is an 
index of subjects, followed by an index of authors quoted. 
We observe that Mr. Benham gives under “ Water” the lines 
beginning “‘ Pure water is the best of gifts that man to man 
can bring,” which were quoted in the Spectator last July, and 
led to some correspondence. Even Mr. Benham does not 
know who wrote them; he merely gives the reference to our 
columns and says that the verses were attributed to the late 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell—who certainly was not the author—and 
to Lord Neaves, who apparently wrote other verses on the 
same topic if not these. 





Excess Profits Duty and Corporation Profits Tax. By J. Gault. 
(Effingham Wilson; Stevens and Son. 16s. net.)—The author 
of this useful treatise has tried to rearrange in an intelligible 
order the sections of the various Acts relating to Excess Profits 
Duty, appending to each section notes of reported cases. The 
subject, owing in part to its inherent difficulty and in part to 
the hasty and careless drafting of the Acts during the war, 
is extremely complex and obscure, but Mr. Gault has simplified 
it to some extent.——In thisconnexion we may mentiona report 
prepared for the American Economic Association on The 
Taxation of Excess Profits in Great Britain by R. M. Haig and 
G. E. Holmes, and issued as a supplement to the American 
Economic Review, (Princeton. 2 dollars 50 c.).—The report 
was intended to assist the American revenue authorities in 
deciding whether taxes on special profits should or ought to 
be continued in normal times. Dr. Haig made a close study 
of the question in England in 1919 and discussed it with many 
well-informed men, including the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. McKenna. He appears to have been favourably 
impressed by our revenue administration and by the way in 
which the Excess Profits Duty was levied, contrasting it to our 
advantage with the United States Government's methods of 
raising a tax on profits. On the whole, he sums up in favour 
of such a tax for America, provided that it could be recast on 
British lines. 


The Trout are Rising | in England and South Africa. By 
B. Bennion. With an Introduction by Hugh Sheringham. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—-Mr. Bennion is a pleasant, good-humoured 
writer with a real devotion to his favourite sport. Here we 
have a series of chapters describing days of fishing at home and 
abroad, in Devonshire, Westmorland, Worcestershire, and the 
Severn country, and in various rivers of South Africa. With 
the latter Mr. Bennion is not always in his happiest vein; 
his pages read a little like those of a guide-book, and it was 
surely unnecessary to print on p. 204 a list of the leading South 
African industries, including asbestos, concrete piping, and 
anhydrous ammonia. However, there is plenty of good, detailed 
information for the traveller seeking trout-fishing in the Union ; 
and other readers may turn back to the earlier pages, where 
they will find happy hours of angling ever moors with curlews 
calling, and among the apple-blessom and the casy inns of the 
West Country. 


Mr. Arthur Ransome’s —— version cf Aladdin (Nisbit, 
63s.) is agreeable and easy, so, as a rule, are Mr. Mackenzie's 
illustrations ; occasionally, however, the pictures rise to imagina- 
tion and beauty, as, for example, in the picture of the Slave and 
the et and in one of Aladdin on a great white charger. The 
whole volume, though the admirer will feel that its gorgeousness 
is greater than its beauty, is nevertheless an attractive pro- 
duction. 


New Maps.—Messrs. Stanfo ra have published an excellent 
Library Map of Africa (45s.) in four sheets, on a scale of 94 


miles to an inch. It incorporates the results of the Treaty of 


Versailles and subsequent agreements between the Allies, and ' 
i 








it is printed in bold colours, so that the present distribution of 
African territories is clearly shown. The vastness of the French 
African Empire is impressive, and the geographical details of 
the Sahara and Guinca are given with greater fullness than in 
any other British map that we know. Messrs. W. and A, K. 
Johnston send five sheets of the new survey of the Gold Coast, 
on a scale of 1 to 125,000, or about two miles to an inch, It 
is skilfully produced and contains much new detail ; 
blank spaces in the interior are presumably forest. 
contains Accra and the neighbourhood. 


Worss of RerereNnce.—The New 1 Hazell Annual for 1921, 
edited by T, A. Ingram (H. Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughto mn, 
7s. 6d. net), appears in its thirty-sixth issue and deserves a word 
of hearty commendation. It has been thoroughly revised and 
is well printed.——A List of English Clubs, 1921, by FE. (. 
Austen-Leigh (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 7s. 6d.), has reached 
its thirty-ninth year, and gives particulars of 3,850 clubs, 
Recent increases of London subscriptions have been noted, 
but we find no reference to the flourishing clubs in Mesopotamia, 
at Basra and Baghdad and elsewhere, though two clubs at 
Mohammerah are mentioned. The Russian clubs surely ought 
to be omitted ; they were destroyed long since, and the members 
are probably all dead or in prison.——The Catholic Directory, 
1921 (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 3s. 6d. net), is the eig hty- 
fourth annual edition of this official Roman Catholic publication, 
which is admirably edited and astonishingly cheap. 





the many 
One sheet 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








THE following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

A Co-operative Study of the 

Santayana, C. A. Strong, 


Essays in Critical Realism : 
Problem of Knowledge. By George 








A. O. Lovejoy, and others. (Macmillan. 10s. net.)—— 
Suvorof. By W. Lyon Blease. (Constable. 25s. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Alexander (J. G.), by Horace G. Alexander, cr Svo (Swarthmore Press) net 7/# 
Barker (A. H.), Domestic Fuel Consumption, 8vo........ (Constable) net 14/0 
Barret (G.), O'Connor (J. A.), Osborne (W. F.), and Hone (N.), Four Lrish 
Landscape Painters, by Thomas Bodkin, 8vo.......... (Unwin) net 21/0 
Bouquet (A. C.), Is Christianity the Final Religion ? er 8vo (Macmillan) net 10 6 
Bradley (F. E.), pe ag Principles and Precedents (Sweet & Maxwell) net 17 6 
. J 8 °*4 § eae (Constable) net 21,0 
Constant (B.), Law Relating to the Mortgage of Ships (Sweet & Maxwell) net 21 0 
Curthose (R.), Duke of Normandy, by C. W. David (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12,6 
Dalcroze (Emile Jacques-), Rhythm, Music and Education, trans. from the 
French by H. F. Rubenstein, 8vo.............. (Chatto & Windus) net 15/0 
Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the Danelaw, 
Ne 669-6 6.hb856 6066-6 Fes erudeceensuckes (Oxford Univ. Press) net 316 





Fuller (Sir F.), A Vi 
George (Gertrude A.), 


ed Dynasty Ashanti, 8vo........ (Murray) net 16,0 
tight Months with the Women’s Royal Air Force 





SR HOOD 6.:0.05865500000cenensenceineea (Heath, Cranton) net 7/6 
Gill (C.), Government and People, with the Collaboration of C. W. Valentine, 

GROTD cece c dc ccvsecicrecresesesoceseseceetesneecs (Methuen) net 7/6 
Huneker (J. G.), Steeplejack, 2 vols., 8VO..........ceeeenes (Laurie) net 42/0 
Ruggiero (G. de), Medern Philosophy, trans. by A. H. Hannay and R. 

SC, GD cr cdceok cncnsabecrccessonesqncsgeas (G. Allen) a 16,0 


Sait (H. 8.), Seventy Years Among Savages, 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 12,6 
Smith (E. C. Bowden-), Oil Firing for Kitchen Kanges and Steam Boilers, 8vo 

(Constable) net 90 

Synoptic Chart of Cardiac Examination, folio. ............... (Bale) net 4/6 

Trismosin (S.), Splendor Solis, Alchemical Treatises of.... (Routledge) net 21,0 
Turberville (A. 8.) and Howe (F. A.), Great Britain in the Latest Age, cr 8vo 

(Murray) net 7,6 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


CSTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
LINEN 


from 








In times of linen shortaze an] high pricos 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linen is made, 


i R E L A N D Write for List No. 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELF A Ss T. 


- (DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 











NOTIC i. — The Lusine : Dent 
Watch, Clock, and Chronom rs, has n 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 
@eavw-wace ‘name of: 
E, DENT Ltd 
| BY APPOINTMENT at the fo! and co, 
To | 61 STRAMD, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.G. 3, 


H.M. THE KING. | and 54 COCMSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1 
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Hurried Meals and Indigestion 


In these days most of us have t® get through our meals as 
quic okly as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion, 
which seriously impairs our efficiency, 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis- 
orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMON Y.—“ Tam writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner's Absorb- 
ent Lozenges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of indi- 
gestion, I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often 
necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible, and moving about 
rapidly immediately afterw ards, yet I never fe: ar indigestion if I take a Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenge. I have given Loze ‘nges to several of my friends, and they 
are all as pleased as I am with them.” 








Boxes 


1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SANIPLE 


Mention this journal, and address :— 


ces will be sent on application. 
London. 


savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 1434 New Bond Street, 


DR. JENNER’S 
ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


of the lozen 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 

after your death by means of 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


FOR SALE. 


An Lxceptional Bargatn. 
£4,000 


or noar offer 


FOR A HOUSE IN 
EATON SQUARE. 


Term 56 years. Ground rent only £804 year. 








Those who are looking for a first-rate London house at 
a cheap price should consider this offer. 

Eaton Square is open and sunny, with fine gardens, and 
near Victoria and Sloane Square Stations, and half a dozen 
good ’Bus routes. The small Eaton Square houses, of 
which this isone, are wonderful examples of skilful planning. 
‘They cover a limited space and yet contain dignified and 
vell-proportioned and well-lighted rooms. 

Accommodation—t1o Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, 
Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, and 
complete domestic offices. Principal and Secondary Stair- 
cases. 

Telephone, electricity, and gas, separate boiler for hot 
water, and gas-cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

TIOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in ex- 
cellent structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional 
opportunity for any person requiring a house of very 
moderate size yet dignified and with ample bedroom accom- 
modation Near entrance to Square Gardens which 
contains Lawn Tennis Ground. Immediate Possession. 

The house, No. 29, can be seen at any time, as there 
is a resident Car« 


c+ 





Apply to Messrs) MANN & SON, 
12 Tower Grosvenor Place, near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. 
Te ione: Victoria 2040. 

FRR SALE. Flourishing BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

in SWITZERLAND; quite full with 50 Boarders paying 3,500 francs 
tach. Gross Receipts over 275,000 francs; net profit over 50,000 franes per 
annum. Magnificent property in large grounds. Vendor willing to negotiate 
With suitable successor or successors able to pay down 200,000 francs.—For 
furit _particulars apply T. 3214, c/o TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
School Transfer Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, ‘London, Ww. 
— LIBRARIANS, CLUBS, &c.—The “TIMES ” in on 

a bound volumes from 1872 to present date, years 1876, 
1878, and 79 alon <eepted. Olfer: wanted.—Address "SHEFFIELD 


TELE GRAPH. ” Sheiticld, 





| 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
yee. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
p i will hold the following SALES hy AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at one o'clock precisely : 
JANUARY 247TH-26TH.—PRINTED 





BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, the 
property of H.M. Chester, Esq., LL.D.; of the Rev. Canon Cecil Deedes ; of the 
late Richard Ford, Esq.; of Lady “: rkomer ; of the late Edward Barrett, Esq 
and of the late C. W. Bolton, Esq., €.S.1. 

JANUARY 27TH AND 258TH. FORC ELAIN, POTTERY and VALUABLE 
TEXTILES, the property of the Rt. Hon. Lor i baba amy! de Broke ; of Mrs. 
Tennyson ; of George Edward Monckton, Esq.; and of Surgeon-Commander 
Montague H. Knapp, R.N.  Lllustrated catalog ate Ss, With 2 oy price 1s, 

Each sale may be viewed two days prior alogues m: %” had. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
REVISED ADVERTISEMENT. 

ONDON COUNTY CO et i te 

tablished 


Required PRINCIPAL (man) of a day ec 
under the Edueation Act, 1918. 

Good general education, rec 
teaching or lecturing experien 
in social and welfare work desirable. 
crements of £25 to £700 a year, and in addition a tempor: ary 
month, subject to certain conditions 

Should an applicant in the service of the Council be a 


mtinuation school to be « 





mgnised academic or technical qualifications, 
‘*, and organising ability necessary. Experience 
Salary £500 a vear, rising by annual in- 

payment of £10 a 





ppointed who is receiving 


salary within the limit of the scale indicated, he will be transferred at not lowe1 
than his existing salary. 
Preference given to those who have served or attempted to serve with H.M 
es 
ply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) EDUCATION 


London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Kiabank- 
returned by 11 a.m. on 5th February, 1921. 


ort tc ER (T. 3.), 
ment, W.C.2, for form 'I'.3/3 to be 
Canvassing ‘dis: jualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 

London County Council. 


AMBRIDGE. 


Clerk of the 
NIRTON COLLEGE, 
T = 
The Council give notice that they will proceed to the 
MISTRESS of the College, to hold Office from July Ist, 
Applications should reach the Secretary, Miss 44 CLOV Ek, Coleby, 
Road, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be obtaine i, not 
than February 26th, 1921. oes 
NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
J) date information on every branch of work for educated W OME N and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


= ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


3rd EXHIBITION 
R.W.S. GAL L ERTIES, 54 Pall Mall East. 10-5.30. 
qv ERYMAN 
Monday, 8.15. 


THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Station. 
Mat., January 29, 2.30., “ YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 
4, Seats bookable in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hamp. 7224. 


agg mt of a 
921. 


’ Grange 
later 





LECTURES, &o. 

153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., Tuesday, 
W. MUIRHEAD HOPE on “ The Work of 
Secret Societies of All Ages.” 
Admission free, 


E 
”) 
Je 


L ECTURES at 

Jan. 25th, at 8 p.m., Rev. 
the Guild of Health.” Friday, “ Lectures on 
Jan, 28th, at 3.30 p.m., Miss C. E. WOODS on “* The Gnostics.—1.” 


y ESTFIELD COLLE G 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for thre 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annu: ally in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 5, 


é too BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir ng ORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., The MARCHIONESS hy SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. 


D.C.L. 
CHRISTOP HER ADDISON, M.D. RS The 
VISCOUN YT ASTOR, The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DL NPERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing aud Outdoor Games Studenta 
practise teaching in schools in the ne ighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartiord Heath, 
The Course begitsin ' October.--Further partic ularson applica ation toSECRETARY, 


{ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College "for Teache ra. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Sc holarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAW. RENCE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLE GE, ERD- 

INGTON, offera well-educated WOMEN complete Teac her's Training 

in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


Lang. and Lit.), 












LING’S SWEDISH SYSTI 
bie BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR AINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
achers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 y cars, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Ne thall, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospec tus apply SECRET ARY, 


{ UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glas3- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.8c. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Market ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
7 ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Eee and Goat- keeping. 
Healthy, outdoor life; practical, comprehensive training. Individual considera- 
tion. Spring term, January lith, 1921.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PEAKE, 


are trained to become Te 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


1 AS TERT O 8S CHO OL, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND, 





Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
tor lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum 


Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 





WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. Abiliie 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is te supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the ormation of good habits. 

_ Pupils are are met | at E uston, Le eds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


PPHORNB: ANK, ad, 





MALV ERN WELLS .— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slope 3. We Well recomme nded. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


I GHF I E LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal —Miss WALLIS. 
Private Reside ntial School for Girls. Tele. : 


NS SCHOOL, 








“ Watford 616.” 
SEAFORD. 


Honours School of 
Oxford. 





MEYHE DOWNS 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Modern History, Somerville College, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


jNGHOLT 


= on application to Miss F. M. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 





Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


Qt. MARGARET'S sc SHOOL, HARROW. 
h 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
t40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


= 


FOREIGN. 
| gpg — ANGLO - SWISS EDUCATIONAL 
b AGENCY (Lausanne) advises about schools and conducts parties 


from London each term.—For Paes am DIRECTRESS, 11 Staverton 
Road, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with iastructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated dese ription of 
life at the College. —GLEVES, ~~ Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,”’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 


AUTICAL eT ae ~ PANGBOU RNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "ME RCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 p.a, 
Nominations to Royal Naval Colleze, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Adiniralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

__ Apply Me SSIS. DE Vv iT T « MOORE, Man: agers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E 0.3 3. 


BING DON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £69. 
Entrance Sec holarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.LA., Head- Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 teet above 














tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING og - NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. v. PLU} M, M 
pRserone CASTLE SCHOOL. 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 


’repares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. 

ltoys are now being entered for future dates. 

A»ply for prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or %> HEAD- M: ASTE RS. 


t RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
aod June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the HKAD- 
ML. ASTER, Bradfleld College, Lerks. 


} OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TW ELV E OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value froma £90 a year downwards, will 
be a varded by EXAMINATION beginning March Ist, i921. Boys examined 
at Re sal an! in London. —Apply THE BU RSA R, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
PEsten SCHOOL. — Eight SCHOLARSHIPS £70- £30 

will be offered for competitior in March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, 
Felsted School, Essex. 
EK rigxns 2 8 z. 
u COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderiey Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 423. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


_ RNEMOUTH.—Recent suce eaee s gained by 
Mr. F. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPO NSIONS, LITTLE -GO, MATRICULATION, 89. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirlia me House . Manor Road, Bourn mouth. 


EK Loc UTION. Mr. CHARLES SEY ‘MOU R 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUB LIC SPEAKING, 


pupils of 





tary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
P - s include PARLIAMENTARY C ANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.Q. : 





TT 
wa 3 . . u 

A MEDICAL MAN will receive into his Private Residence 

in the East Midlands two or three BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS 

to educate for the Public Schools, dc. Special educational facilities. Large 

and commodious house in elev@ted but sheltered position. Every home pe 

and attention. Inclusive fee from £150 per annum.—Apply in first instance “ 








GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Association, lia’ 
22 Craven Street. Strand, Ww 2 d., 
to th onaencenllie cconeupaplonem nese a ee 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ACROSLe FOR BOYS anv GIRLS, 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by y sending (fre 

of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION e 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giv, " 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.c. 





Tele ai 6053 Central. 
NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable informatio 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of the 
requirements iow of pupils, locality px 


ele srred, Tange 
of fees, &c.) t 
‘Messrs. PRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and th us able 


r I YUTORS 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewher: 


Offices—158- 162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 1. *Phone- Musi um 4440 2 lines 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 


, 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. 
Educational Agents. 


& CO., 
Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Established 1873 














Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
formation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

A SSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 

TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 


should apply at once to 

Miss MERCIA MURRAY, 
UTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
AND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


ROL S.W. 7 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, 


PREPARATORY, SECONDARY, and PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 
GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


4 TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molten Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic istic and Sec -retarial work. Course from any date. tions 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. 

knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 

rPVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 

dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 

4d. per 1,000 words.— MONA STUART, 14 Fre win Rd., Wi andswot th Common, § W, 


FAVYPEWRITING and DUPL 1c ATING (MSBS., &e.) Mod crate 


charges.— Apply, stating requirements, to A. TARBARD, Washington 


Excellent introdu given 


Working 
M.LP.S., 14 











House. Brantham, near Manningtree, Essex. 

MArKE MONEY BY WRITING.—Postal Courses. Stories 
and Articles. Reasonable fees. Earn while you learn system. Three 

cheques by one post. Gry itifying experience of a student. Bookh £, ‘to to 


Make Money with Your Pen,” post free, from “ EDITORIAL” 10, Lite 


Training Se hool, 22 Chance ry Lane, ‘London, W.C.2 
{‘INEMA PLAYS. —Books, P lays, Scenarios urgently 
) required by our LOS ANGELES agent, suitable for pictur production 
Reading fee, 7s. 6d.—LONDON SECRET ARIAT LITERARY AGENCY, 


2 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from ~- 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 


charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. <n MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 

Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C 
TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 

February 4: ITALY. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., 30 days, 

79 gns.; March 12: SICILY and CALABRIA, 5 weeks, 95 gn A yril 8: 

Holiday Tour in Italy, 24 days, 69 gns.; April26: SPAIN and TANGIE R, 

5 weeks, 125 gns. 9 Auckland 


Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
Road, U pper Norwood, S.E. 19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all poate Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PR IVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nourasthenies 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr A \ STORE Y. 
Ge neral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 
ENTAL CASES received by fully trained Nurse i 


zarden 


farm produce 


bracing air and sunny ¢ 
Skipton-in-Craven. 


N charming old country house, 
—MATRON, Croft House, Litton, * 


TH’ E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and ¢ 
WARD, 66 Mortime 





from £2 2s, 
London, W. 1. ee 
2. 6 «+. 2. & & FR Fs 
By ERNEST OLDHAM. 
From Two Guineas. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE PALM TREE, 
HELFORD, ST. MARTIN, CORNWALL. 


| EAL LACE-YOUGHAL, NEED L E 
) LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a_brida! 


Specimens sent free—HENRY B. 


n P 01 NT, 
for 


present, 


a Jubilee or for Chureh gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, 6s ‘ " 
centres, d’ovleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &¢.—Seiection sent on appl va 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Vo. Cork. 
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XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 
10 x 8, 5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send postcard for free —— 
of bargains in stationery. —GEORGE ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Strect, E 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on P ——. Cash or offer by return. tt offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. mista. 1850. 


——. TTIDIAT n ar 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer mé ade.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles Harmless to domestic 

se mela 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
Sheffiel 

















animals; 2s., + 
moore It Road 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated ry 


Cc apital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund » SOR 000. Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors j . “a ae £5,000,000 


Total Capit: = or Reserves .. £10, 0,130,000 
SAD OFFICE 71 CORNHILLE, London, Boe 

DRAFTS ar OR ANTED on the Bank's Bri inches throug oy the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application 








aiatintel 


’ ¥or cleaning Silver. Electro Plate al ) 


Goddard's" 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6 /l- 246 ae J 

















QURNVILLE Cocoa 


See the name “CADBURY” on wary piece of Chocolate 


QUALITY MADE UNDER 
AND FLAVOUR IDEAL CONDITIONS 

















EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
Surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, Sse. 150/= 


84 


SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée .. 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, [2'%2 “upericr ie 
PORT, CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand ey 
BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 - ii 


| 
O/ 
84) 
/ 


CLARET. Chateau bottled :. se 45/= 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET .. 84/- 
CHABLIS, SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 54/= 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO §7/= 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES... .. .. 48)/= 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42/« 
COGNAC. mary ae LIQUEUR COGNAC, 250)- 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


Please quote “S.” 











THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SPANISH 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR PELMAN METHOD 
OF LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Pelmanism, as applied to the learning of Foreign 
Languages, has registered a further triumph. 

As readers know, the Pelman method of learning 
French in about one-third the usual time has been 
greeted on all sides with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

All who have taken this Course agree that it is the 
best and simplest method of learning French ever 
introduced into this country. 

“ The method is splendid,’’ writes M.150. 

“ Fulfils a long-felt want,’’ writes W.108. 

“What the student has wanted for years,’ 

“ A wonderful thing,’’ writes B.105 

“‘ Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as 
this study, and I think the Institute is to be very 
heartily congratulated on having introduced the 
undoubtedly correct method of teaching Foreign 
Language,’’ writes M.11o. 


’ writes B.130. 


Full particulars of this remarkable method, which is 
revolutionizing the teaching of Foreign Languages, will 
be forwarded, gratis and post free, to every reader who 
applies for them to-day to the address printed below. 

80,000,000 PEOPLE SPEAK SPANISH 

And now comes the most important news that this 
method has now been applied with equal success to 
the language of Spain. 

This news is exceptionally important in view of 
the fact that Spanish, which is spoken by over 80,000,000 
people to-day, has now become one of the leading 
commercial languages in the world. 

Spanish is the official language of twenty-one countries, 
not including the Spanish Colonies in Africa. It is 
spoken not only in Spain itself but throughout Central 
and (except in Brazil) South America. Most of these 
countries are producers of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and consumers of manufactured goods. 

Before the war much of the trade with South America 
was in the hands of Germany. ‘To-day Spanish- 
speaking America affords magnificent opportunities for 
British enterprise. But in order to take full advantage 


of these opportunities a knowledge of Spanish is 
required. This is recognized in commercial circles, 


and there is a steady and growing demand on the part 
of business houses for men and women who can speak 
Spanish to serve in various capacities. 
SIMPLE TO LEARN 

Spanish, fortunately, is a comparatively easy language 
to learn, and the Pelman method is the best and simplest 
method of learning it. In fact, its simplicity will 
surprise and delight you. One of the chief features of 
the Pelman Spi inish Course is that it is written entirely 
in Spanish. There isn’t a single English word in it. 
And yet, even if you do not know a word of Spanish 
to begin with, you can study this Course without the 
slightest difficulty. In fact, the Pelman method 
enables you to read Spanish right away and saves you 
the trouble of mastering difficult grammatical rules 
and of learning by heart long lists of foreign words. 
In spite of this, when you have completed the Course you 
will be able to read, write, and spe: ik Spanish accurately 
and fluently and without that hesitation which comes 
when a Foreign Language is acquired, as it too often 
but wrongly is, by some method involving translation. 

The Pelman method of learning Spanish by corres- 
pondence is described in a little book entitled “ How 
to Learn Spanish.” Another little book entitled ‘* How 
to Learn French ”’ describes the Pelman French Course, 
You can obtain a copy of either of these booklets, gratia 
and post free, by applying to-day (mentioning which 
of the two booklets—French or Spanish—you require), 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Depart-: 
ment), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
W.C. I. 
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J two mag- 


netos made in 


this country employ 
one British workman 


for one week, § Do 
you realize that every two 
foreign magnetos imported into 
this country mean the loss of 
a week’s wages to a British 
worker ? 


@ The efficiency of British 
Magnetos has been proved 
beyond question. @ You ensure 
against spark failure if you insist 
on your motor Car, motor cycle, 


motor van, or motor boat being 
fitted with a British Magneto. 














Out of the cold intoa 


MUSTARD 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 





‘Let Muster 
Mistard prepare 
your bath,” 





























100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Tatrcns - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - - ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - -— C. KE. MALDEN, Esq., SIA. 
Chairman of the Ship Committee - - Howson F. DEviT?, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BaistOoW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND, 


Cheques, &c., should be mado payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Hiomes and * Arethusa ’ ‘Training Ship, 164 Shaftoas 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION AND COLD 
by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods. 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 

for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 
SICK AND AGED. 
WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORTS 


to cope with DISTRESS, and fer our many branches of SOCIAL 
AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Cheques crossed ‘ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, L ondon, W. l, 








The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is endeavouring to answer 


THE CRY OF THE 


Orphan, Homeless, and Needy 


CHILD. 


25,000 received into the Homes. 


WILL YOU HELPS 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Foweit Swany, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, dc., crossed and payable ‘Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention ‘ Spectator.” 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Owing to the onitinn need in Five of the Northern Provinces 

of China, contributions to this Fund are urgently required. 
EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 

It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless immediate 
help is sent. 

Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Sir CHARLES ADDIS, Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 4, and marked ‘ China 
Famine Relief Fund.” 

J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, Broadway, 
London, 8.W. 1 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate thelr disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LGKDON LCCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£12, minted hse natunesesme ANNUALLY. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif-yearly, fro 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 
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THE BOOKLOVER’S OPPORTUNITY Mi LENh alia | 
EARANC E. NEW AND UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
The Times Book Club is disposing of thousands of | RA V KE] Sy IN ARABIA 
books second-hand, in many cases at much less than 
half their published price. They are all in excellent 
condition, and are being sold in this way merely to DESER I A B 
make room for the new books now being published. . ° ° 7 
Among the books offered are the following : 
cen | “SARLES M. DOUGHTY. 
at Price 
JUTLAND, THE... Coma 1 fo 6S 
TLE OF ‘omar. Carlyon Bellairs 20 
aAOM THE Log OF THE oe ‘i , ” 
VELSA Arnold Bennett 18 0 10 6 
MY THREE “YEARS IN 
Mey WARFARE Ciientt Sons Bernstorft ; 1 50 146 
ED = ing Major Bishop, Co a : ; ~r <aO~’r ra + 
wing! Shes in the Als) B20 Me 60 19 THIS REPRINT CONTAINS ALL THE 
MEDLEY OF MeMORIES, A .. Right Rev. Sir D. ORIGINAL MAPS, PLANS, AND ILLUS- 
Hunter Blair 16 0 86 Pear a . : 
LIFE OF SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, , - TRATIONS, AND IS, IN FACT, A 
Mar t Todd 18 0 . ‘ . © r 
MEN, MANNERS & MORALS IW yiogsiabe >: REPLICA OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
SOUTH AMERICA J. O. P. Bland 126 60 OF 1888 
MY REMINISCENCES .. Fanny Lady Blunt 15 0 66 sii 
LIFE OF poe mee ‘aor Senet e 
F ler of Salvation Army) ar Begbie (2 vols.) 2 20 i . ms a a es “rs 
PELIGAN'S TALE, A: (Firiy 87 © lean IN ADDITION IT CONTAINS A NEW 
rs of London and elsewhere) Frank M. Boyd 15 0 90 SA CTA i on ie . 
LIFE AND LETTERS SF ater. Lewene Keeek Jacks ; PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR, AND 
FORD BROOKE __.. 2 vols.) 50 7 ‘OREW ‘ew seaman 
INDISCRETIONS OF THE Regr Admiral Sir se > Se BY T. E. LAWRENCE, 
NAVAL CEN . douglas Brownrigg 2 *ELLOW OF ALL SOULS, AND LATE 
PETROGRAD, THE CITY OF ‘ ie ALL SOU u AND LATI 
TROUBLE, 1914-1918 Meriel Buchanan 76 39 COLONEL ON THE STAFF OF LORD 
SAMUEL BUTLER. (A Memoir r) Henry Festing Jones A earn tr 
(2 vols.) 2201410 LLENBY. 
LADY VICTORIA BUXTON. 4 
Memoir) saaunad na ’ " 10 6 60 
Long, ROAD TO ~~ fiat ae IN TWO VOLUMES, CLOTH GILT, {£9 9s. NET. 
ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON hevark a 
FOOT & .. WN. J. Childs 150 36 FOUSTAGE 28, 66. 
BRAZILIAN MYSTIC. ee R. B. Cunninghame 
Conselheiro Graham 15 0 70 
ta REMINISCENGzS -. Dorothea Conyers 15 0 10 0 Tur Mepicr S¢ CIETY, LIMIrEp, 
9 9 4 ¥ 
savthes se tawin Canion. 2201 66 7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. I, 
KAISER | KNEW. THE. (My se i AND JONATHAN CAPE, II GOWER 
fourteen years with the Kaiser) Arthur N. Davis 10 6 36 a r(A 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR STREET, LONDON, W.C. I. 
CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., Stephen Gwynn and M, 
M.P. Tuckwell (2 vols.) 1160 15 6 
ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA. “THE — BE. J. Dillon 16 0 50 
LIFE OF seemaeearnn sepenanane: — acai eel ae omens ad 
THE es Geo, Earle Buckle ( Vols. 
DIARY OF A RUSSIAN LADY, 180 #26) AN EXAMINATION OF PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIA' 
2 aolUCU«e AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 
GERMAN SPIES AT BAY (Ger- . TA “ +” s BANAT cones 
man Esplonage in Gt. Britain, Sidney Theodore Fel- THE FOREMOST OF ECONOMISTS 
1914-1918) 4 stead 8 6 50 
FIFTY YEARS “OF LONDON 
societt, 1670-1900 .. 26 89 IMAGINATION 
MEMOR Lord Visher ; 24 86 9 
UNCONDUGTED WANDERERS Rosita Forbes 12 6 66 
LOOKING BAC Capt. The Hon. Sir H A B R 
Seymour Fortescue 3 te 100 9 
FORTY YEARS’ FRIENDSHIP, 
A (Letters from Henry Sccit 
Holland to Mrs. Drew) Edited by S. L, Ollard 10 6 50 © 
HENRY FOX (First Lord Holland 
-His Family and Relations .. 2 Ve 1120 1 0 “ 
“ae” §«ss ne ‘. “« rine. ‘Monta Viscount BY 
French f Y pres , 
KP,0M. "110 66 EINAR SUNDT. 
OMNIANA (The Autobiography c e 
of an Irish Octogonarian) .. J. I. Fuller 12 6 6 6 Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 
FURTHER INDISCRETIONS ~, e Woman of no ; “ Full of discrimination.”—The Atheneum. 
G.H.0. (Montreuil-sur-Mer) GS 0 pueanee 1 = : P . * A masterpiece. Einar Sundt has given to the world the results of the thoughts 
GAMBETTA Pour ; 15 0 10 8 of his lifetime on the social life of man.""—Dundee Courier, 
THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS HEINEMANN. 
OF PEA J. I. Garvin 120 60 
EDDIES OF “THE DAY W. L. George 60 26 
MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY James W. Gerard 76 26 
REALITIES OF tae Philip Gibbs 150 76 
DIPLOMATIC DIAR Hugh Gibson 76 39 
FACE TO FACE wire KAISER: 
M .. James W. Gerard 76 19 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE By Her Daughter— | 
Mary Drew 12 6 76 
PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS, A Slephen Graham : 100 50 
= OF THE oe —— Tre- 110 7 The Independent Weekly Review. 
10n8 REDMOND'S LAST EVERY FRIDAY. Price 4d. 
ARS oe Stephen Gwynn 160 86 SE ere 
BEF ORE THE WA Viscount Haldane 76 26 
GALLIPOLI DIARY. A. Gen. Sir lan Hamilion Special 
IMPRESSIONS OF T ! One Sa ~ "Mie tise «688 
HE KAISER Davrti Jayne Hill 12 6 56 “cc 9”? 
PAGES AND PORTRAITS FROM PROGRAMME NUMBER 
. (Being the Pri- 
Papers of Sir William eae A, M. W. Siirling (2 1 40 
wet. : , 4. w. a 12 0 FOR WOMEN, 
SE MEMORIES Ethel Howard 12 6 5 
PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTIES Horace G. Hutchison 16 0 8 : FRIDAY, JANUARY 21st. 
LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES, Ldited by Percy Lub- z _—— a 
THE bock (2 vols.) 1160 16 0 Articles by :— 
RUSSIA IN" REVOLUTION (Ex- "Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
ience “Sr Wreruiiwraea iG . 
aie done 50 «26 THE VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA. 
— CLEMENCE DANE. 
Write for complete catalogues to Secure your copy to-day. . Obtainable at Smiths’ 
i he li Imes Book Club, and Wymans’ Bookstalls and of Newsagents; or post 
free (5d.) of the Publishers, Time and Tide, 88 Fleet 
380, Oxford Street, London, W.1. Street, E.C. 4. 
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Mr.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of new Books posted on request 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT 
INHERITANCE 


Being Lectures on the Modern Worth of Some Ancient 
Authors. By R. S. CONWAY, F.B.A., Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Victoria University, Manchester ; 

Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


A 
VANISHED DYNASTY—ASHANTI 


By SIR FRANCIS FULLER, K.B.E., C.M.G., late 
Chief Commissioner of Ashanti. A’ brief history 
of the Ashanti people from earliest times to the 
present day. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN ri: LATEST AGE 


From Laisser Faire to State Control. By A. S. 
TURBERVILLE, M.C., M.A., University College, 
Bangor, and F. A. HOWE, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS. 


THE SECOND WIFE, together with 
A JULY ROSE By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘*The Honourable Molly,’ ‘‘ Miss 
Gascoigne,’’ etc. 


HARRIET AND THE PIPER 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Julia Page.’’ ‘‘ Very acceptable . . . we can admire 
and derive pleasure from the figure of Harriet 
Field.’’—Mornina Post. 











JANUARY. THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE REORGANIZATION OF EUROPE, By the Rt. Hon, Sir Ernest Satow, 
G.OM.G, 

TWO DOMINION STATESMEN: i. SIR WILFRID LAURIER. By Edward 
Porritt. ii. GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA. By Sir Lionel Phillips, M.P. 

THE GINESTRA; OR, THE DESERT FLOWER. By Henry Cloriston. 

THE LAST OF THE HABSBURGS: i. The Emperor Francis Josef. ii. The 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand. fii. The Emperor Karl. By Theodore Von 

Sosnosky. 

THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN CANADA, 

THE MEANING OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By C. T. Hagberg Wright. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL STAFF, 1917-19. By Captain 
Alfred ©. Dewar. 

THE NEW GERMAN CONSTITUTION. By J. W. Gordon, K.C. 

BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY. By Prof. Sir William Ashley. 

THE WAGES PROBLEM IN AGRICULTURE. By Sir R. Henry Rew, K.C.B. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. By Albert Thomas, Director 
of the International Labour Office. 

ENGLISH TRADITIONS IN ART, By Laurence Binyon, 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


CRASHIE HOWE. 6s. net. 


By BERTRAM SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Running Wild,” 
7 Days of Discovery.’ 

With an Introduction by Sir Witit1am Rosertson 
NIcoLt, 


EXTR —* sketches so firmly and clearly and memorabiy 
drawn. n Crashie Howe’ is a book to be read and remembered.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


RUNNING WILD. 6s. net. 


“ A peculiar subtlety and delicacy of touch and art which is trans- 
mitted into artlessness.”—Athenaeum. 
* Running Wild’ is more interesting than an average novel, It 
is the commonplace crowned with romance.”—Liverpool Courier, 





MUSINGS AND MEMORIES. 


By HORACE NELSON. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 














ASK YOUR LIBRARY 


= FOR 
LETTERS TO A NIECE 


By HENRY ADAMS. lds. net. 


~ &. the same author: THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS. With an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodg ge, 2s, 
net. MONT S. MICHEL & CHARTRES. ‘Tilustrate: Ll. 











2 5s. net, 


WITH THE INDIANS <i 
FRANCE 


By General Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
etc. Maps. 2ls. net. 








‘ Extremely interesting to read to-day and will be a valuable document 
for ae future historian.” —Spectator. 7 
“An exceedingly interesting and detailed rec® (which tells much that 
is new.”’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘i 





LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRY 


TOWARDS A NEW SOCIAL ORDER. By RAMSAY 
MUIR. 7s. 6d. net. 
Written at the request of the Manchester Liberal Federation, this book 


earned the unanimous praise of that body as “‘ marked by a breadth and 
generosity of view and by a firm grasp of realities.” 


DEMOCRACY AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
History at King’s College, University of London. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Displays intimate knowledge of the history bearing on his theme and 


a happy capacity for making its significance apparent to his readers.”’— 


Yorkshire Post. 


CHARACTER AND OPINION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Reminiscences of William James and Josiah Royce anil 
Academic life in America. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most fascinating books imaginable.’’—Spectato 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-Cen. Sir 
CHARLES CALLWELL, K.C.B. 21s. net. 


EXPERIENCES OF A DUG-OUT 
By Major-Gen. Sir CHARLES CALLWELL, K.C.}3 
18s. net. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914 
By Major-Gen. Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G 
New Edition. 21s. net. 


ALLENBY’S FINAL TRIUMPH = A sequel to: 
HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON 

By W. T. MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net per vol. 
EUROPE AND THE FAITH 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, 2nd Imp. 17s. 6d. net. 
COLONEL REPINGTON’S DIARY © %!!™.- 


Two Vols. 42s, net. 
FICTION 
PRIVILEGE 


A novel of aristocracy and the new social order. By 
MicuHaret SApLetr, Author of “ The Anchor. 8s. 6d. net. 


BLISS By KaTHERINE MANSFIELD. 2nd Imp. 9s. net. 
DEVILBIRD COUNTRY Py_\4vcuan PenpRep. 

9s. net. 
CONQUEST By GERALD O'Donovan, 


Author of “Father Ralph,” etc. 9s. net. 


THE RED LADY By Karsarne Burr, 


Author of “ The Branding Iron.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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MA MACMILLAN’S LIST 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James. 


in 35 Monthly Vols. In two styles: 
net per volume. Pocket Edition, Feap 8vo. 
per volume. 


I. —RODERICK H UDSON. 


The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. net 





New Edition. In 5 volumes. Crown 8yo. 12s. net each. 
Vol. I. POEMS. 
i. W. H. MYERS. 
Collected Poems. 

With Autobiographical and Critical Fragments. By 
FE. W. H. MYERS, author of “St. Paul.’’ Edited by 
his wife, EVELEEN MyrERs. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
12s. net. 





Essays ‘in Critical Realism: 


A Co-operative Study of the Problem of Knowledge. By 
DURANT DRAKE, ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, JAMES 
BISSETT PRATT, ARTHUR K. ROGERS, GEORGE 


SANTAYANA, ROY WOOD SELLARS, C. A. STRONG. 


Svo. 10s. net. 





Is Christianity the Final 
Religion ? 


A candid Enquiry with the materials for an Opinion. By 
the Rev. ALAN COATES BOUQUET, B.D., Centr: il 
Organizing Secretary, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION THOROU GHL Y RE Vv ISE D. 


Handbook of Metallurgy. 








By Dr. CARI, SCHNABEL. Translated by Professor 
H. Louis, M.A., D.Sce., A.R.S.M., M.Inst.C.E., &c. Vol. I. 
Copper—Lead—Silver—Gold. ‘Third Edition. Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo. 40s. net. 
A Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry for University 
Students. 
By Professor J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Se.  Illus- 


trated Eyxtra Crown 8vo. net. 


Spring 


255. 


*,* Macmillan’ Announcement List Post Free on 


A pplication. 
MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “‘Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Urie Acid and the 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
“Everybody should read this book.” 
“The new facts related by tho Professor have 

upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 
‘A book to set the stay-at-home Englishman’s mouth ee. 
—Evening Standard. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER AND AIR. 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER. 

With 89 Illustrations. 
Obtainable 

Published by 'T. FISHER UNWIN, 


OOKS.—Carmen, illus, by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 
by Artist, 30s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Karly and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £2 10s. : Fagan’s Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s.; The 
Pag ant, 1806. -97, 2 vols., 303.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fins lot, £5. 5s. ; 
Gibbon’s Roman “Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 28.; Walpole’s Letters, 
aelt calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 103. ; ; The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 103.; 
Orme by’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 35s.; Kipling’s Verse, * Inclusive = 
Edition, 3 vola 1919, £3 38s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with 
extraordinary illus, by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 128. 6d. ; George Eliot’s Works, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applica: 
Q0n.—Edwar d Daker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Hair,” 
&e. 
—Scotsman. 

come 


Price 21s, 
at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
Old and New in the Country Side. 


By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“*Mrs. de Bunsen’s interesting and suggestive little volume 
has a considerable charm both of style and picturesque delinea- 
tion. What is venerable and romantic in the old order of 
things is described with much sensitive appreciation. : 
The author is not afraid of contrasts, and deseribes, 
trenchantly and realistically, what sort of a social life it wi 
in country, town and village, which lay beneath the shenena 
uppermost surface, with all its innocent gaiety.” 

—Arthur C. Benson in The Church Family Newspaper. 


The Letters of William James. 
Edited by his Son, HENRY JAMES. 
Two volumes, with 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 


Annotated Bibliography of 
The Writings of William James. 


By RALPH B: on PERRY, Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A. 


Croix de Guerre avec palme, Sept. 3rd, 1896—May 30th, 
1918. Edited by C. G. R. S. and A. G. 8. 

With Four Portraits in Photogravure. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo. net. 


she 


42s. net. 


7s. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BisHop OF LONDON 
FOR READING IN LENT, 1921. 


Aspects of Christian Character. 


A Study of the Beatitudes. 
By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Marriage in Church, Chapel, 
and Register Office. 


By ARTHUR 58. MAY, M.A., Surrogate of Ecclesiastical 


Courts in Doctors’ Commons, Barrister -at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


The Merchant at Arms. A Novel of Adventure. 
By RONALD OAKESHOTT. With a Prefae by 
JEFFERY FARNOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


England in Transition, 1789-1832. 


A Study of Movement 
By WILLIAM 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 


Ireland in the European System. 


2s. 


SAW MATHIESON, Hon. LL.D., 


lds, net. 


Vol. 1, 1500 to 1557, : 
By JAMES HOGAN, Professor of History, University 
College of Cork. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The New State. 


Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. 


By M. P. FOLLETT. With Introduction by LORD 
HALDANE. Third impression. 8vo. 14s. net. 


A Series of Lectures. 


Labour and Industry. 


By PERCY ALDEN, J. B. BAILLIE, GERALD 
BELLHOUSE, J. R. CLYNES, G. D. H. COLE, 
Sir MALCOLM DE-LEVINGNE, Sir D. DRUMMOND 
FRASER, F. W. GOLDSTONE, PERCY J. PYBUS, 


R. H. TAWNEY, Miss E. B. VOYSEY, J. H. WHITLEY. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | Manchester University Publication. 


Factory Administration 
and Cost Accounts. 


A Reference Book of the Principles and Practice of 
Industrial Administration and Costing for present-day 
requirements. By EDWARD T. ELBOURNE. 
NEW EDITION. Royal 8vo. 45s, net. 


An Introduction to the 
Chemistry of Plant Products. 


Vol. 1. On the Nature and Significance of the Commoner 
Organic Compounds of Plants. 


By P AUI L HAAS, D.Sc., Ph.D., and T. G. HILL, A.R.C.S., 
F.L.S. With Diagrams. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. net. 
an JANUARY NUMBER Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 


1,.—Articles. MAURICE OF RIEV ad LX. by 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENG- F. M. Powicke, Litt 
LISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. THE BATTLE OF EDGEHILL 
THE ‘ALIMENTA’ OF NERVA By GODFREY DAVIES. 
AND HIS SUCCESSORS. by | 2.— Notes and Documents. gaat 
ASHI EY. of Books. 4.—Short Notice. 


Miss ALICE M. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Patersoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
COLLECTED POEMS 


By ALFRED NOYES. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST and other Poems 


By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Above everything else, Mr. Noyes is a@ singer, an undisputed master of rhythms and metres and lyrical effects, 
He can tell a character story with an ease and pungency which even the author of ‘The Ring and the Book’ would 
respect. To him certainly is the honour of making such music of our English as only a few before him have known 
to achieve.”—Morning Post. 


Full List of Mr. Noyes’s Works will be sent on application. 








THE TANK IN | ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, M.C. Demy 8yo. With 
Illustrations. 30s. net. 
“From beginning to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point... . An admirable 
visual clearness found in very few narratives of the war.’—Times. 
THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SPORT IN SCOTLAND WITH ROD & GUN 
By TOM SPEEDY. Crown 4to. With numerous Illustrations by Lieut.-Commander J. G. MILLAIS, 
£2 2s. net. 
“Every line in this volume is of the highest interest to the sportsman and of very considerable value to the country 


at large. No proprietor of a shooting estate, or would-be proprietor, can afford to be without this book.” 
—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


FLYING AND SPORT IN EAST AFRICA By LEO WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 
“He describes with a fine eye for the natural features of the landscape aerial jo urneys over tropical parts where 
the feet of few white men have trod, and carries the reader breathlessly along with him in his adventures into the 
strange and unknown.”’—Scolsman. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS py Major W. H. L. WATSON, DS.0, D.C.M., Author of 
“ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.” Crown Svo. With Sketch Maps. _ 6d. net. 
“Major Watson tells a thrilling tale of the share taken by his tanks in the war. Not the least merit of his book 
is the unconventional and vivid language in which it is written.”—Jrish Times. 


SHORTHORNS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 
By JAMES CAMERON, with an Introduction by JOHN J. eo’ Chairman, Scottish Central 
Shorthorn Association. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A Record of Oriental Adventure 
By “CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outings.” Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

“Fascinating to a superlative degree. There is almost an echo of Dumas in the blend of exciting conspiracy with 

the picturesqueness of cosmopolitan rascality in snes st Sibson 








FICTION 
THE STRONG HAND by SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “ Warden of the Marshes,” &c., &e. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is a thoroughly first-rate story and one well worthy of this writer’s established reputation.’”-—Beokman. 
“From the first page to the last the book holds the reader’s close attention,” —Scotsman. 


CARRINGTON’S CASES by J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


“A series of detective tales, . . . they have wit and ingenuity, and they are told with a most admirable —_ ss. 
—Liverpoo ost. 








iM ® . . e . 1.: 
“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
scem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” sent post free monthly for 
80s. yearly or lds. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


” (Limited), at their 





“98 & WY Fetter Lane, “BC. 4; 3 ; and Published | by ALFRED Ez VERSON lor the “ SPECTATOR 


db W, PPLAIGHE & SONS, _ Lt., 
eaten: Futene " - PEAlgME No, 13 York Street, Covent Gardea, London, W,0,2, Saturday, January 22nd, 1921, 








